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We’re Breaking 
Murphy’s Law 





When men first tried putting satellites 
into orbit, they thought they had learned 
a rule of rocketry: if a component can 
fail, it will fail. They called it “Murphy's 


Law’, and. as headlines tell us, the law 













is frequently enforced. 





Fortunately, through experience, dedi- 
cated rocket men found that Murphy’s 
Law could be broken. They mastered the 
complicated launching vehicles and in the 
doing gained for America the lead in 
scientific space exploration. Components 


which theory said could fail, did not fail 























Sinclair Research Laboratories, Inc. is 
proud to have developed one of these 
law-defying components—a special lubri- 
cant for critical rocket motor parts. This 
special lubricant was used when our first 
satellite was launched and has had a part 
in all major U.S. satellite projects to date 


(through Discoverer XVII). 


Rocket motors offer a limited oil mar- 





ket, it’s true. But the research which wins 
acceptance in that specialized market also 
insures the quality of and demand for the 
principal Sinclair products — gasolines, 
fuels, lubricants and petrochemicals. 


Quality research is profitable research. 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ¢ 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 




















Long Distance 


helps you multiply 


your sales calls 


Every salesman knows the law of averages in selling: the more contacts, 
the more sales. And you can multiply your sales contacts with the 
help of Long Distance. 


Make it a regular habit to call customers between visits. 


You'll keep in closer touch with their day-to-day needs. 
Qualify prospects by Long Distance. It’s a low-cost way 
to develop new customers. 


When you’re on the road. telephone outlying customers from key 


towns along your route. You'll cram more contacts into every trip. 


e Tell your customers to call collect. Then the sales seek you. 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE 


Here are some examples: 


Cleveland to Pittsburgh ey ge ee ) & 


Birmingham to Atlanta 


Washington, D. C. to Boston... . . $1.15 BELL TELEPHONE 


Miami to St. Louis ee ae SYSTEM 
San Francisco to New York .... 2.2! 
These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 

Add the 10% federal excise tax 


ae 





. helped create a °20 billion 


industry using thousands 


of Kobertohaw Controls ? 


For 45 years, these hands have been creating warmly 


human magazine covers drawn from everyday living. 
bs é Cc 


Their rise to fame has paralleled the spectacular 
W licens famous hiatus? 


dew 


growth of the nation’s $20 billion printing and paper 
* Medwrtubeang a bo : 
wh of * industry. In that industry, Robertshaw automatic 
14 (eggs : - é 


controls do vital jobs from “cooking” paper pulp 
to the final run of high-speed presses. 


To check your identification of these 
famous hands see page 32 


( 5 KROBERTSHAW-EULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Ri irgini ci ivisi 


Richmond 19, Virginia + Eight Divisions and Two 
Press Research Centers in the U. S.—subsidiaries or affiliates in Australia, 
aS tt Usa Caivet Brazil, Canada, France, Italy, Japan, Mexico and Western Germany. 
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When Railroads Were in Bloom 


In Aa random mood of nostalgia, 
while pondering with a sigh the 
present plight of American rail- 
roads (“Between 

the Locomotive 

and the Caboose,” 

p. 13), we took a 

fleeting backward 

glance at the good 

old days of early 

1929 before the 

roof fell in. It is 

hard to realize it 

now, but in those 

days the railroads 

were the  bluest 

of blue chips. Had 

the railroads but 

known it, the 

handwriting was 

on the wall: frisky 

young competitors 

were beginning to 

make inroads. But who cared? The 
carriers were at the peak of thei 
post-World War I prosperity. 

Riffling through the files of ForBes 
for that year to remember, we came 
across some enthralling reading. 
Besides the tantalizing advertise- 
ments for Chevy roadsters at $525, 
there were some mouth-watering 
figures for railroad stock perform- 
ance that immediately caught ou 
passing eye. 

Always the symbol of U.S. ex- 
pansion and enterprise, enshrined 
in a century-old saga peopled with 
romantic heroes and villains, the 
iron horse still had a magic. That 
magic readily communicated itself 
to investors. 

Boundless Horizons. It seemed in- 
conceivable back in those days that 
railroad supremacy could ever be 
really challenged by any other form 
of transportation. Sometimes, it is 
true, investors had weird flights of 
fancy. “Seaboard Air Line,” points 
out Professor J. K. Galbraith, (The 
Great Crash), “was a speculative 
favorite of the period in part be- 
cause many supposed it to be an 
aviation stock with growth possi- 
bilities.” 

But such bull market foolishness 
aside, the paramountcy of the rails 
was mirrored in the market price 
of their stock. Which railroads were 
doing best? Surprisingly, the East- 
ern railroads were the leaders, 
earning at an average rate of 6.23% 
on assets, compared with 5.33% 


inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Second-class postage paid at Post Office. New 


in 1926. Their stocks were booming, 
too. New York Central, for ex- 
ample, reached 256 before dooms- 
day on Oct. 24, 
1929. A _ leading 
WallStreet analyst 
was advising cli- 
ents that there 
could be no bette: 
reinvestment for 
the anticipated to- 
tal payout by U.S 
business of $1 bil- 
lion in dividends 
and interest on 
Jan. 1, 1929 than 
in a choice batch 
of trusty railroad 
shares. There were 
certainly some 
good yields avail- 
able. B&O, stand- 
ing at 118 with a 
$6 dividend, was paying over 5°, 
The New York Central’s $8 divi- 
dend was amply covered by earn- 
ings of $16.88 and yielded 4.3°, 
The Pennsylvania was _ paying 
$3.8742 on earnings of $8.76 for a 
yield of 5% on its midsumme: 
price of $78. Samuel O. Dunn 
editor of Railway Age, felt in- 
spired to prophesy: “The finan- 
cial results gained by the railways 
thus far this year indicate that most 
of them will earn larger percent- 
ages of return upon their property 
investment in 1929 than in any 
other year since the war.” 

That Fateful Year. Things would 
never be the same again. By year’s 
end the golden age of railroads was 
definitely over, though it would 
still take years until the full effects 
of the revolution in transport and 
fuel facilities would become ap- 
parent. The beating the industry 
and its shareholders received in 
1929 was only the beginning of a 
tide of adversity that has never let 
up, except for some of the more 
fortunate Southern and Western 
lines. This is not to say that we 
think that the railroads will neve: 
come back. Quite the contrary. We 
think they have an excellent fight- 
ing chance. But there is a moral 
all the same to this story. It is this 
never assume that a business or an 
investment is a good buy just be- 
cause its past record looks good 
Make sure you know where it is 
going as well as where it has been 
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Shining Hxample of a well-run railroad. 
Ask consignors, ask consignees. Special equipment, superior 
service. This is the “railroad that runs by the customer’s clock’ 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Offices in principal cities 


raw materials from around the world 
to chemical products for a better world 


« 


For over 65 years The Harshaw Chemical Company has been 
gathering raw materials from North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia, all the continents of 
the world. 

Until a few years ago, international operations of The 
Harshaw Chemical Company were confined to the procure- 
ment of raw materials and the sale of finished products. Now 
even the manufacturing and research operations of our 
Company are international. The formation of Harshaw van 
der Hoorn N.V. of Utrecht, Netherlands is another expansion 
in international operations. Harshaw’s electroplating chemi- 
cals, ceramic colors, and catalysts are now being produced in 
England, France, and Holland, and Harshaw’s service is 
available to customers in the Common Market. 


Soom THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1945 EAST 97th STREET CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


# 6©READERS SAY 


Management & Profits 


Str: Local patriotism (or prejudice) 
may have headed off the bid by Glen 


| Alden’s President Albert A. List to gain 


control of Endicott Johnson (‘Assets at 
a Discount,” Forses, Feb. 1), but the old- 


| established shoe company’s problems still 
| remain. Family-run businesses are fine 
| and dandy—for the family concerned. But 


when public companies are involved and 
a great deal of shareholders’ money is at 
stake, surely the proper thing is for man- 
agement to show profits or make way fo: 
men who can deliver them. 

ALBERT E. SUTHERLANI 
Buffalo, N.Y 


| Worker Capitalists 


Str: Malcolm S. Forbes hit the nail on 


| the head in his comments on companies 
| that encourage their employees to acquire 


stock (“Stockowning Workers.” Forses 
Feb. 1). The basic weakness of capitalism 
is that it has created too few capitalists 
Just give workers the chance to become 
capitalists, and they will flock to the 
source of opportunity and knock Com- 
munism into oblivion. 

-BERNARD RABKIN 
New York, N.Y 


Vo Substitute 


Sir: It is nice to know that industry's 
total cash flow remained steady in 1960, 
despite a $500-million decline in net prof- 
its. (“Second Income,” Forses. Feb. 1) 
But what shall it profit a stockholder if 
he gain the whole of his company’s de- 
preciation and lose his dividend? New 
plants may be good for management's ego, 
but it is dividends that stockholders are 
interested in. 

Grorce O'BRIEN 
Chicago, III. 


Right Size 


Sir: There was a powerful moral for 
U.S. business in your story about Dia- 
mond National (“Strict Diet.” Forses 
Feb. 1). Expansion as an end in itself 
usually ends in dilution of effort as well 
as of earnings. Why can’t other companies 
call a halt to blowing themselves up till 
they burst, like Aesop’s frog? 

—THOMAS ATKINSON 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Not Over-the-Counter 


Sir: Northwestern Steel & Wire Co 
ceased to be unlisted last May 2 and 
should not have been included in your 
roundup (“100 Largest Unlisted Indus- 
trials,” Forses, Feb. 1). The company’s 
common shares are traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

—D. F. LAUGHLIN 
Controlle: 
Sterling, II. 


Forses regrets having overlooked 
Northwestern’s new status.—Eb. 
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Funds: Open and Closed 


Sir: Your reports on closed-end invest- 
ment companies are excellent and infor- 
mative. I have favored these over 
mutuals. The breakdown is revealing. I 
have several times asked brokers as to 
buying into one of these, but they gen- 
erally want to switch me into mutuals. Of 
course, the commission involved is the 
reason. Perhaps, the newspaper financial 
pages should carry closed-end funds as a 
separate listing. 

—JAMES R. YOUNG 
Anderson, S.C. 


Sir: As a mutual fund salesman, I don’t 
like your back-handed slaps at open-end 
funds, particularly against the contractual 
investment plans. Actually, about 85% of 
contractual investors stay in for ten years 
or more. That is about five times more 
than investors in open accounts. 

—ELpor JOHNSON 
Corpus Christi, Tex 


Brokers’ Bills 


Sir: In these days of mechanical brains, 
electronic computers, streamlined book- 
keeping, etc., why can’t our brokers fur- 
nish a monthly evaluation of our 
accounts? Such a statement could be la- 
beled tentative and unaudited, if desired. 
but it would be most convenient and use- 
ful as a semi-official record. 

—CorTLanp I. WaAITE 
Perrysburg, N.Y 


Experience 


Str: If I read correctly your story about 
Consolidated Freightways (“No Trac- 
tion,’ Forses, Dec. 15), you think Presi- 
dent [William G.] White was right to 
clamp down on the company’s expansion 

Quite apart from the fact that the 
clamp-down cost over $3 million, I won- 
der if the trucking industry would ever 
have grown to its present size if it had 
been run by men who didn’t believe in 
growth. And since when was a former 
railroader the right man to run a truck- 
ing company? 

—Howarp MELTON 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


DuBois Chemical 


Str: Surely DuBois Chemical did even 
better by its stockholders last year than 
reported by you (“Cosy Corner,” Forses. 
Dec. 1). Return on net worth was 41.7% 
not 28°, 

—ABRAHAM M. CoHEN 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


Reader Cohen is right. Forses’ calcula- 
tor slipped—Eb. 


Meat Packer's Profits 


Sir: It looks as though 1961 could be a 
bad year for meat packers. After the 
jump in hog prices (“Cylical Victims,” 
Forses, Feb. 1), now comes the likelihood 
of a sharp rise in the cost of animal feed, 
if soy bean futures are any indication. 

—JoHN R. CAMPBELL 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Why Some People 
Almost Always Make Money 
in the Stock Market 


THY DOSOME “foolhardy” 

people make money in the 
stock market while others 
“lose their shirts’? What is 
the basic method of preserving 
and multiplying your family 
nest egg? 

After 38 years as a stock 
market investor, writer, 
broker and adviser, G. M. 
Loeb is more convinced than 
ever of the answer: most in- 
vestors have mistaken ideas 
about true financial safety. 


According to Mr. Loeb, who G. 


is a partner of the noted brok- 
erage firm of E. F. Hutton & he 
Company, it is really more ad- 

vantageous to aim at doubling 

your money than to aim at investing 
it for a 4° to 6° pre-tax return. 
And he tells why, based upon facts 
drawn from his wealth of successful 
experience. He points out, in this 
world of changing money values, it 
is risky for anyone who has savings 
NOT to invest something in stocks. 


Some Startling Advice 


This is just some of the startling 
advice given in his unusual how-to- 
invest book, “THE BATTLE FOR 
INVESTMENT SURVIVAL.” (175,- 
000 copies have already been sold!) 
And here is some more: 

Your initial investment should 
be SMALL — not more than 
10°, of your assets. 

If properly done there may be 
more safety in short-term in- 
vesting than in long-term. 

It is considered safer to put a 
small portion of your capital 
into a well-chosen speculative 
stock and keep the rest of it 
uninvested—than it is to put all 
of it in a blue-chip stock. 
Willingness to keep some funds 
MNINVE sted can be the key to 
big profits. 

Low-priced stocks are not nec- 
essarily cheap, and high-priced 
stocks are not necessarily ex- 
pensive, 





f 
M. LOEB, a partner in one of the 
nation’s foremost investment brokers, 


E. F. Hutton & Company, with which 


has been associated for 38 years 


Based on 38 Years of Experience 

What makes Mr. Loeb’s daring 
rules so impressive is that he is not 
an ivory-tower theorist who has 
merely tested his ideas “on paper.” 
Instead, he is one teacher who for 38 
years has practiced with cold cash 
what he preaches. And with big- 
profit results—for as Newsweek Mag- 
azine says about his book, it is 
“written by a man who has out- 
smarted the market for years.” 

In this book he warns of Pitfalls 
for the Inexperienced . . . the Risks 

. tells What to Look for in Security 
Programs What to Buy and 
When Advantages of Switching 
Stocks ... How You Can Profit by 
Taking Some Losses .. . How to De- 
tect “Good” Buying or “Good” Sell- 
ing ... and many other professional 
investment techniques. 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Send no money. Just mail the coupon for 
a free-trial copy of Mr. Loeb’s book ito 
gether with a FREE cop 
the Neill book). If you are not 
convinced withir te days 
that it can repay its low price 
many times over, return books 
and pay nothing. But don't 
delay This book tells vou 
things you should be doing 
with your money now—in to- 
day’s market! Srmon AND 
SCHUSTER, PUBLISHERS Dept 
942, 630 Firtn Ave., New York 
20,N. Y 








FREE—FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 
“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” 


money in the stock mar- 
y ket by reading the tape 
the way the profession- 
: als do. It has long been 
P considered invaluable by 
“=a, shrewd investors. Mr 
Neill is currently del- 
uged with orders for it 
With your order of Mr from all over the coun- 
Loeb’s “The Battle for try. It is normally 
Investment Survival,’’ @4vVailable only from the 
we will send you author’s own private 
FREE copy of Hum- supply at $6 each—but 
phrey Neill’s famous Mr. Neill has given us 
“Tape Reading and special permission to 
Market Tactics.’’ This offer it to you FREE 
book is a detailed course with your order for the 
on how you may make Loeb boo 





—— ow a Ee 
Mail For 18 Days’ Free Examination 


Simon & Schuster, Publishers, Dept. 942 I 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, WN. Y. 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘The Battle for Invest 





“| 


ment Survival,”’ by G. M. Loeb, and a FREE copy 
[e: Humphrey Neill Tape Reading and Market | 
Tactics’’ entirel ON APPROVAL. If not convinced 


that the Loeb book can repay its cost many times 
| over, I may return the books within ten = = | 

pay nothing Otherwise I wil end on 

a few cents postage as paymer 


1 Name l 


Address 


= Zone State | 
SAVE POSTAGE. Check here i! CLOSE 
$3.95 as payment in full WE PAY. POST- | 
AGE. Same 10-day return privilege — fu 
fund GUARANTEED. N.Y.C. add 12¢ sales "tax. aa 
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CON EDISON 
4A PER CENT 
CONVERTIBLE 
DEBENTURES 


CALLED 


To Holders of Consolidated Edison Company above the call price. Therefore, 
of New York, Inc.,4% Convertible Debentures, due 1973 you may wish to: 


7 Send your debentures to the 

NOTICE OF REDEMPTION Company, for conversion into 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT, pursuant to the provisions of the Indenture Common Stock— 
dated as of February 13, 1959, between Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., and J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated (now Morgan Guaranty Trust OR: 
Company of New York) Trustee all 4°; Debentures outstanding under said You may sell your debentures 
Indenture HAVE BEEN CALLED FOR REDEMPTION ON FEBRUARY 24, 1961 through your bank or broker. 
at 100.00°;, of the principal amount thereof, together with accrued interest to the 
date fixed for redemption. 

The Debentures so to be redeemed shall (unless such Debentures shall be February 24th. Interest also ceases 
surrendered for conversion into Common Stock of the Company) become due and on that date. Any debentures still 
payable at the principal amount thereof plus accrued interest to February 24, 1961 unconverted by February 24th will 
at the Corporate Trust Department of Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New : 

York, at 140 Broadway, in the Borough of Manhattan, City and State of New York be redeemed at the call price. 

or, at the option of the holder, at the corporate trust office of The First National City 
Bank of New York, at 2 Broadway, in the said Borough. Interest on such Deben 
tures shall cease to accrue on February 24, 1961. it \) 

The Indenture provides that the right to convert the called Debentures will termi- / ) 
nate at the close of business on February 24, 1961, the date fixed for redemption. The BE SURE - 
conversion price is $61 per share, payable at the office of the Company, 4 Irving TO READ THIS 
Place, in the Borough of Manhattan, City and State of New York, by surrender of 
$100 principal amount of Debentures and payment of $22 for each two (2) shares NOTICE 
to be issued upon conversion. In the event of conversion, no adjustment on account 
of interest or dividends will be made. REDEMPTION 

Debentures surrendered for conversion must be accompanied by exact instruc- 
tions specifying the name, with address, in which the stock certificate is to be issued. 

Copies of a Prospectus relating to the Common Stock of the Company may be 
obtained at the above mentioned office of the Company. 








These debentures are now selling 


The conversion privilege ends on 






































Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 
by H.C. Forbes, Chairman of the Board 





Dated: January 25, 1961 








This advertisement is not and under no circumstances is to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of the securities of the Company. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


4 GOOD START 


Before the Kennedy Administration is many months 
older, this magazine may be taking issue with it on 
matters of economic policy. So far, however, it is impos- 
sible not to admire the businesslike way the new Presi- 
dent and his top fiscal aides have gone about tackling 
the problems on their new desks. 

President Kennedy could have gone to either of two 
extremes. He could have rushed off half-cocked with 
dramatic measures of doubtful effectiveness for fighting 
the recession. That is, he could have turned in a four- 
alarm signal to fight what may be no more than a brush 
fire. By so doing, he might have pleased some of his 
more “liberal” followers. 

Or he could have gone to the opposite extreme of doing 
nothing and letting the possible blame fall on his prede- 
cessor. This would have involved the risk of letting the 
brush fire spread into a dangerous conflagration. 

Kennedy did neither. He and his aides have moved 
firmly to reverse the economic downturn, but they have 
moved cautiously. His moves made a good deal of sense. 
His first budget, he frankly admitted, in his State of the 
Union message, is going to show a deficit—unless, in his 
words, “An earlier and sharper upturn in the economy 
than my economic advisers now think likely produces 
the tax revenues estimated.” 

But none of Kennedy’s proposals so far announced are 
in themselves radical or ex- 

Each, 


makes sense given the pres- 


travagant. however, 
ent soggy state of the econ- 
omy. He proposed stretching 
out the number of weeks 
jobless workers could collect 
unemployment pay. He pro- 
posed stepping up of food 
aid to needy and depressed 
areas. He promised to follow 
with programs to help off- 
set the balance of payments 
by attracting more foreign 
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Vice President Johnson, Speaker Rayburn & President Kennedy 


tourists and more foreign investment to the U.S. He 
proposed narrowing currency loopholes, including tourist 
import exemptions. He promised a program for stimu- 
lating investment in U.S. industry. 

We do not, of course, yet know Kennedy’s program in 
detail. We do not know what changes the coming months 
will work on the President. We do know, however, that 
we are in a situation where maintaining the status quo 
is not enough. “We will,” the President said, “do what 
must be done, for our national household is cluttered with 
unfinished and neglected tasks.” 

As the Kennedy economic program unfolds, this maga- 
zine hopes that Republicans in Congress will not oppose 
it for the mere sake of opposition. In the months to come 
there will be ample need for opposition and counte1 
proposals. But the opposition would do well to hold its 
fire until it has a worthy target. It ought not waste its 
ammunition in petty sniping at a program with which 


so far at least, few progressive men can quarrel 


us 
x 


PROSPERITY IN THE SUN 


Nassau, B.I—On any list of the 


“srowth” businesses, those involved in the production 


great postwa! 
of goods & services to supply 
the leisure market must stand 
high. To see how powerful an 
economic force leisure activi- 
ties have become, you need 
only visit the once lonely Out 
Islands of the Bahamas. A 
scant decade ago these hun- 
dreds of Aeolian limestone 
reefs were all but deserted 
and depopulated, their sur- 
faces unfit for farming or any 
other normal means of hu- 
man livelihood. Sophisticated 

















Nassau on the archipelago’s New Providence Island was 
getting whatever tourist and leisure trade the Bahamas 
could attract. 

The Out Islands seemingly had little to offer in an 
economic sense. Only transparently clear water, almost 
eternal sunshine, some of the world’s best fishing, de- 
serted ground-shell beaches and hundreds of snug and 
peaceful anchorages. In a more austere era, such natural 
beauty would have been left to the beachcomber and 
occasional yachtsman. But then came the postwar boom 
in travel, the increase in winter vacationing and the 
spread of purchasing power to millions of additional 
Nassau, which had 45,000 visitors in 1950, ex- 


panded to take care of mass vacationing; by last year 


people 


the number of its visitors had grown seven-fold to 306,000. 
The wealthy and the solitude-loving fled increasingly to 
the Out Islands. By last year the Out Islands were attract- 


ing something like 72,000 visitors—twice as many as the 


sntire «olony had a decade earlier 


In this decade upwards of $100 million has poured 
into this previously neglected part of the Bahamas. As 
they did generations ago in Florida and more recently in 
Nassau, land values have soared in the Out Islands. I 
visited Highborne Cay, a small island which Alleghany 
Corp.’s Allan Kirby bought a few years ago for $56,000. 
He sold it last year for $250,000 to Kewanee Oil Co.’s 
President William Smith. I am told that the owners of 
Royal Harbor, one of the finest small harbors in the 
Bahamas, have just upped their asking price from $3 
million to $5 million. Such price appreciation is not sur- 
prising, considering the tremendous development now 
going on. Here are just a few examples: 

e Eleuthera is booming. On one end of the island Pan 
American’s Juan Trippe has sparked the splendid new 
Cotton Bay Club, complete with an 18-hole golf course 
designed by Robert Trent Jones, while nearby Arthur 
Vining Davis’ Rock Sound Club continues to expand. 

e At West End, Grand Bahama, 60 miles from Palm 
Beach, the Bahamas’ biggest single resort is being built. 
The Jack Tar Hotel Chain has expanded a former camp 


into a 2,000-acre, 350-room “club” complete with bow]- 
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ing alley and a swimming pool so large that the lifeguards 


VACATIONERS AT 





have to use rowboats. Cost to date: $4 million. 

e At Freeport, also on Grand Bahama, a whole city 
is being built on an area of pine, brush and rolling 
limestone hills. Freeport will take advantage of the 
island’s proximity to major American shipping lanes to 
provide bunkering facilities for large ships. It also will 
have small industrial plants to manufacture such prod- 
The Free- 
It has 
a 700-seat night club, a luxury hotel and an international 


ucts as cement and electronics components. 


port area has not neglected tourist attractions. 


airport. 

e On the Abacos to the north of Nassau, in addition 
to the standard tourist facilities, a U.S. firm is growing 
tomatoes, cucumbers and other seasonal vegetables on 
a commercial basis. It has built a canning factory, and 
docks to handle the ships that will carry the produce 
to foreign markets. 

e Big Andros Island. the biggest and long the 


leas’ 










THE BAHAMAS 


known of the Bahamas, is undergoing an investment 
boom, including resorts, home sites and some 8,500 acres 
of truck farming projects. 

e For those who can afford it, the Out Islands still 
offer privacy and escape. Such prosperous citizens as 
Oil Millionaire Clint Murchison, Singer Burl Ives and 
Adman Will Grant maintain lush subtropical retreats 
among the islands. 

e Nassau itself is setting a busy pace. Eighteen miles 
from the heart of the town, Canadian magnate E. P 
Taylor in three years has developed a fabulous new re- 
sort, Lyford Cay at the cost of many millions for its out- 
standing golf course, extensive marina and a club house 
in the most expensive good taste. Across from Nassau 
Harbor, Huntington Hartford is plowing an estimated 
$15-$30 million into developing a marina, golf course and 
club on famed Hog Island. 

The Bahamas, little noted since their initial discovery 
by Christopher Columbus and some centuries later by 
ex-King Edward VIII and his bride, are turning out to be 
for American vacationers and investors a doorstep para- 


dise long overlooked 
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Scheduled for completion next year... 








World’s most advanced 






data communications system 
designed for the Air Force 
by Western Union 





Comlognet- the Air Force Com- 
bat Logistics Network—to be 
used to control the flow of men 
and materials between more than 
240 Air Force installations. 





This instantaneous communications 
and data network has the capa- 
bility of handling every known form 
of electronic communications 
swiftly, accurately, and automat- 
ically. Upon completion in 1962, 
Comlognet will have a daily capac- 
ity of seven million punched cards 
in its five U. S. centers, making it 
the world’s largest data processing 
system. Future expansion, includ- 
ing the handling of data from over- 
seas installations, will be readily 
accommodated. 

Modernization of Comlognet is 
another first for the U.S. Air Force 


and Western Union. Acting as 
prime contractor, Western Union 
designed and engineered this elec- 
tronic network in participation 
with other companies. 

These Air Force centers will become 


a part of the Defense Communica- 
tions System (DCS). 





Other Systems completed or 
being engineered by Western Union 
for National Security 
Air Force Automatic Teleprinter 
System. New Western Union 
switching centers and terminal 
equipment are part of the 5% 
million-mile network, linking over 
350 Air Force installations around 
the world. Minimum daily capac- 

ity: 180 million words. 


National Weather Facsimile Net- 
work. Now providing data to 600 


stations in 330 cities, serving: U.S. 
Weather Bureau, Air Force, Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, commercial 
airlines, other nonmilitary sub- 
scribers. 


Coast-to-Coast Microwave Net- 
work. Designed for both military 
and civilian use. Will handle every 
known form of electronic commu- 
nication. Now under construction. 


Air Force Nuclear Bomb Alarm 
System. Installed last year for the 
Eastern United States. National 
Operation: early in 1961. 


Weather Observingand Forecasting 
Test Network. Western Union, par- 
ticipating with other companies, is 
designing and engineering this ini- 
tial test network. Aim: test-collect- 
ing weather information automat- 
ically for computer processing. 
Initiation date for first tests: mid ’61. 
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Western Union... finds better ways to speed it electronically 
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Our 1960 Annual Re 
port reviews the year's 
operations and details 
the progress made in 
expanding plant and 
equipment and diversi 
fying our product lines 
and markets. Copies 
may be obtained upon 
request to Secretary, 
Dept. A, Hooker Chem 
ical Corporation, 666 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y. 






















ALES OF Hooker and its consolidated sub- 


sidiaries reached a new high in 1960... 





Expansion of research and development activi- 
ties, combined with increased costs, held earn- 
ings to slightly below the record 1959 earnings 

. Considerable progress was made in our five- 


year major expansion program . . . Both domes- 


FOR THE FISCAL YEA 


Net Sales and Other Income 
Income Before Income Taxes 
Provision for Income Taxes 
Net Income 

Dividends Paid 

Earnings Retained in Business 


Working Capital 

Gross Plant and Equipment 
Net Plant and Equipment 
Long-Term Debt 
Shareholders’ Equity 


Common Shares Outstanding 7,343,258 7,336,190 
Earnings Per Common Share $1.70 $1.80 
Dividends Per Common Share 1.00 1.00 
OUR FACILITIES 
Corporate Headquarters 666 Fifth Avenue. New York 19. N. Y 
Corporate Research Hooker Research Center. Grand Island, N. Y. 
Export Sales Office New York, N. ¥ 
European Office London, Englanc 
Eastern Chemical Division Plants: Niagara Falls, \. Y Columbus, Miss Montague, Mich 
Sales Offices: Niagera Fall Buffalo Chicago Detroit New York Philadelphia 


Worcester 


Western Chemical Division Plants: Tacom: 
Chemicals Li 


Sales Offices: Tacoma* 
Phosphorus Division Plants: Jeffersonville. Ind.*...Adams, Mass. Columbia, Tenn Dallas, Texas 


Houston, Texas 


Sales Offices: Jeffersonville Chicago Houston Marysville, Ohio 
Durez Plastics Division Plants: North Tonawanda, N. Y.*...Kenton, Ohio 
Sales Offices: North Tonawanda* Buffalo Chicago Dayton Detroit 
Los Angeles New York 
Subsidiaries Fosfatos Hooker. 8. A.: Mexico City, Mexico 


Hooker Chemic 
Hooker Chemic 
Hooker Mexica 
Marble-Nye Co 
Affiliates and Duranor Indust 
Jointly Owned Plants Argentina 
HEF, Inc.; Col 


Solar Salt Company: Salt Lake City, Utah 


DIVISION HE AD« 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


HIGHLIGHT REVIEW 


rias Quimicas Sociedad Anonima Industrial y Comercial; Buenos Aires 


tic and foreign operations were broadened... 
Research and development activities resulted in 
new products and improved existing ones... 
Management organization was strengthened .. . 
On this solid foundation, Hooker looks forward 
to further growth as general business conditions 


improve. 














RS ENDED NOVEMBER 30 





1960, AND 1959 





1960 1959 
$152,082,287 $150,743.809 
25,132,877 26,859,219 
12,444,000 13,457,583 





12,688,877 13,401,636 
7,553,875 7,536,395 
5,135,002 5,865,241 


59,520,555 62,052,670 
175,594,103 163,220,609 
100,604,126 94,771,801 

59,684,800 62,164,900 
100,267,120 94,953,643 


Wash Spokane, Wash North Vancouver, B.C., Canada ( Hooker 


North Vancouver Los Angeles 


als Limited: North Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

al International Limited; Nassau, Bahamas 

na. S.A.: Lecheria, Edo. de Mexico 
Worcester, Mass 


imbus,. Miss 
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RAILROADS 


BETWEEN THE LOCOMOTIVE 
& THE CABOOSE 


What are the chances of getting the rail- 
roads’ famous leverage working for  stock- 
holders instead of against them? Right now the 
prospects are gloomy. Yet there may be some 
very hopeful changes just around the bend. 


sparse schedules. Once a railroad is 
past the breakeven point, its profits 
begin to mount rapidly. 

“As a rule of thumb,” says a top 
executive of one large Middle West- 
ern railroad, “we figure that for every 
$1 we increase revenues, our oper- 
ating expenses go up only 40 cents.” 
This is why a relatively modest swing 
one way or the other in 
revenues can make a big difference 
in profits (see tables, “Recovery and 


railroad 


“Tite cardinal economic principle in 
railroading,” Atlantic Coast Line 
President W. Thomas Rice likes to re- 
mind his staff, “is to increase the dis- 
tance between the locomotive and the 
But as Rice well knows. 
the trains have been getting shorter, 
not longer. That, in a sentence, is 
what ails the $35-billion railroad in- 
dustry. The volume of freight shipped 
by rail has been shrinking year by 
year. Between 1951 and 1960, indus- 
trial production in the U.S. rose by 
nearly 40°. Yet Class I railroads 
loaded almost 41 million freight cars 
in 1951; last year they loaded less 
than 32 million. The bitter truth is 
that the U.S. railroads are currently 


caboose. 
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carrying nearly the same tonnage of 
goods as they did ‘in 1916 when in- 
dustrial production 
fifth its current level. 

All of which means that the rail- 
roads’ famous leverage has not been 
working for them. It has been work- 
ing against them. Most railroad costs 
continue the same whether trains are 
running long or short: real-estate 
taxes come due, box cars have to be 
patched up, debt must be serviced. 
This works both ways, of course. It 
costs very little more to run a train 
70 cars long than to run it 50 cars 
long. Long trains and busy schedules 
do a lot for revenues but cost little 
more to run than short 


was barely one 


trains and 


,? ser 
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the Railroads,” p. 15 and “Leverage 
in Action—1960,” p. 16) 

A Crucial 10%. This leverage in re- 
verse has worked with a vengeance 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad, big- 
gest in the U.S. The Pennsy lost about 
$7.8 million last year, equal to 59c a 
common share. Yet in 1955, when its 
revenues were only 10° higher than 
1960's, the Pennsy earned a healthy 
$41 million, or $3.13 a 
$91 million decline in revenues, net 
plummeted nearly $50 million 

Eastern railroads such as the Penn- 
sy are, of course, extreme cases. Short 
hauls, high terminal costs and bur- 
densome taxes hit them 
hard, and their revenue trends have 
been especially bad 


share. On a 


especially 


Yet even so rela- 


is there nothing wrong with railroads that longer trains wouldn’t cure? 





















WECHANIZED MAINTENANCE OF WAY: 


tively prosperous a road as President 
John M. Budd’s Great Northern has 
seen its revenues drop 8% over the 
past five years. Unable to cut costs 
anywhere near as fast, the GN suf- 
fered a 35°, decline in net. 

Given a good year for the economy, 
the leverage begins working for the 
roads again. For a year or two the 
distance between the locomotive and 
the caboose gets a little longer—and 
even a moderate pickup in the econo- 
my can make dramatic differences to 
railroad profits. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio, for example, estimates it could 
have handled nearly $50 million more 
in business last year at an increase 
of less than $20 million in operating 
costs and could have brought nearly 
$15 million of the increase down to 
final net. The smaller Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific figures it could have 
handled $33 million more worth of 
traffic with added expenses of only 
about $15 million. 

But however comforting such hypo- 
thetical figures may: be, the fact last 
year was that the extra traffic was not 
forthcoming. The railroad industry 
lost ground again. The loss of busi- 
ness to contract truckers, barge lines, 
pipelines and other competitors con- 
tinued. Since 1951, for example, the 
revenues of motor carriers rose 78% 
while rail revenues fell 8% (see 
chart p. 17). Railroads now carry 
around 10°, less of the nation’s freight 
traffic than they did ten years ago. 

is Management to Blame? Why have 
the railroads been unable to compete? 
Can they ever get their leverage 
working for them and their stock- 
holders again? 

What, in short, ails the railroads? Is 
it poor management? It has been 
rather fashionable of late to say so. 
Undoubtedly _ railroad 


managements 
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it can be postponed but not avoided 


have been somewhat fusty and old- 
fashioned in some ways. But after a 
closer look at the facts and figures, 


such an easy assignment of blame 
sounds less than convincing. As one 
top railroadman, now retired, says: 


“It’s easy enough to bustle around and 
look progressive when the tide is go- 
ing your way. But let me ask you 
this: How good do you think the boys 
at IBM or GM would look if they had 
to run a railroad under present con- 
ditions?” 

A fair this 


question. Moreover. 


REVENUE TROUBLE 





Declining revenues, not high costs 
have been the bugbear of railroad 
economics, as chart demonstrates. 
Through rigid cost-cutting and re- 
duced maintenance spending, the 
railroads have done a remarkable 
job of holding down their costs of do- 
ing business (red line). But because 
revenues (black line) have declined 
even faster than costs, railroad profits 
have gone down on balance. 
























































Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Assn. of American Railroads 
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much is certain: most U.S. railroad 
managements have done a truly im- 
pressive job of cost-cutting over the 
past decade. Consider the figures. 
Between 1951 and 1960 the average 
hourly wage of railroad employees 
rose from $1.77 to $2.59. The price of 
the steel that goes into freight cars and 
tracks went up roughly 48%. Yet in 
spite of this inflationary trend, Class I 
U.S. railroads actually slashed thei: 
combined operating expense by some 
$540 million between 1951 and 1960 
(see chart). 

An Impressive Job. Cost trends be- 
ing what they were, this operating 
eficiency was achieved against ex- 
traordinary odds. In 1951, for exam- 
ple, Pennsy Chairman James M 
Symes laid out something like $450 
million in operating expenses to move 
trains over his 9,895 miles of track. In 
1959 he ran the same railroad for just 
over $400 million. How did he do it? 


Dieselization helped a lot. So did 
mechanization: where the Pennsy’s 
payroll was $558.6 million in 1951, 


Symes had slashed it to $466.7 mil- 
lion by the end of 1959. 

For the relatively prosperous roads, 
such cost-cutting and mechanization 
was enough to offset rising wage and 
other costs. Thus the Southern Pa- 
cific’s ratio of costs to revenues wes 
not much higher in 1959 than it 
in 1951. The 
shade lower. 

But where revenues were actually 
shrinking, as they were for the Penn- 
sy, New York Central and Baltimore 
& Ohio, cost-cutting was not enough. 
To make ends meet, the harder- 
pressed railroads had to curtail serv- 
ices and skimp on maintenance. The 
Pennsy alone cut its maintenance 
spending by $125 million betwee. 
1951 and 1960. The B&O cut its main- 
tenance by 25%. The Central also 
slashed maintenance spending. They 
had no choice. Explains the Central's 
Financial VP Walter Grant: ‘ Main- 
tenance is the biggest factor a rail- 
way can control. You might call it 
the main big optional expenditure. ° 

Efficiency or Good Fortune? Had these 
railroads kept maintenance spending 
at normal levels, their operating ratios 
would have been even higher than 
they were. This “ratio” shows the 
percentage of revenues consumed by 
operating costs and maintenance. Tra- 
ditionally, many financial men have 
regarded this ratio as a measure of 
managerial operating efficiency: a high 
ratio, low efficiency; a low ratio, high 
efficiency. 

Are the Eastern roads, then, less ef- 
ficient, less soundly managed? It is 
hard to prove it unless you are pre- 
pared to argue that good fortune is a 
form of virtue. What the operating 
ratio figures really seem to “prove” 


was 
Union Pacific’s was a 
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the “most efficient” roads are 
those whose revenues have 


is that 
simply 


grown the fastest (see “Revenues & 
. 7 Ratios.” p. 17). 
The best (i.e., lowest) operating 


ratio among the 20 top roads in 1959 
belonged to the Norfolk & Western 
which scored 61.6°¢. But Stuart Saun- 
der’s well-run railroad also had one 
of the best revenue trends in the US.: 
23°, over the 1947-49 
-a gain nearly three times 
as great as that for Class I roads as a 
group. Conversely, the worst (i... 
the highest) operating ratio belonged 
to the harassed Erie-Lackawanna. 
The Erie had the worst revenue trend 
as well: its revenues in 1959 were 7% 
below the 1947-49 average. And so it 
seems to go throughout the industry: 
a poor revenue curve almost always 
means a soaring cost curve. 

Will Mergers Save the Day? Obvi- 
ously, then, there is little basically 
wrong with any major railroad that 
a little more traffic wouldn’t cure— 
longer trains, as Thomas Rice likes 
to put it. The efficiencies practiced by 
Stuart Saunders at the Norfolk & 


revenues up 


‘ average 
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‘ The last time an industrial recession was followed by a fairly normal railroad year was in 4 
- . . . . 
e 1955. In 1955 Gross National Product went up about 9.5°/, and industrial production rose 4 
& . . . 
+ some 12%, over 1954. The benefits to most railroads were quite dramatic. In almost every ° 
e . . . . . 
° case, moderate increases in revenues produced substantial boosts in earnings. Table > 
© ’ ° ° ° 
° shows what 1955's recovery did for revenues, operating ratios, carry-through and per ° 
. . : . . ‘ . 
° share earnings for the 20 biggest railroads, listed in order of 1955 revenue improvement. ° 
° ° 
° Revenues (mil.) Operating Ratio’ Carry-through} Earnings per share a 
> Railroad 1954 1955 % Increase 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 % Increase @ 
a 
- 
e Chesapeake & Ohio $304.5 $380.3 24.9% 74.1 68.1 20.4 27.4 $5.01 $7.25 447% § 
: Norfolk & Western 170.1 208.9 22.8 73.9 66.4 24.1 32.7 4.52 6.71 48.5 . 
e Baltimore & Ohio 378.1 432.1 14.3 82.4 81.1 7.9 9.8 0.95 7.69 709.5 : 
. NY, Chi & St. Louis 144.9 162.3 12.0 70.4 678 20.6 23.4 3.03 3.95 30.4 ° 
. . 
: Southern 249.1 276.9 W.1 70.7 65.4 21.1 26.1 3.58 5.39 50.6 . 
e Pennsylvania 848.8 935.0 10.2 84.0 82.2 5.8 75 1.41 3.13 122.0 ° 
- Santa Fe 532.3 578.0 8.6 75.1 719 179 21.5 2.47 2.94 19.0 2 
- . 
> Class | Rails 9,371.0 10,107.0 78 788 75.6 7 8615.3 677.0** 915.0"* 35.2 : 
e . 
: New York Central 708.7 762.7 7.6 84.1 79.2 49 100 1.42 8.03 465.5 : 
e Great Northern 250.3 267.1 6.7 75.4 72.8 14.1 17.9 4.21 5.27 25.2 7 
. ilinois Certral 276.0 294.5 6.7 75.7 72.4 14.3 177 7.68 8.61 12.1 - 
o . 
: Northern Pacific 171.6 183.0 6.6 83.1 78.7 10.0 15.0 2.42 3.22 33.1 4 
e Southern Pacific 626.2 666.9 6.5 80.0 79.3 9.2 10.0 1.63 1.90 16.6 . 
> Erie-Lackawanna 230.7 244.1 5.8 82.1 81.4 6.1 6.9 5.01 7.25 44.7 . 
° . 
: Union Pacific 481.8 509.4 5.7 75.9 727 13.1 16.5 2.95 3.39 14.9 . 
° Missouri Pacific 285.4 300.1 5.2 79.0 77.4 11.6 13.2 1.50 2.39 59.3 ° 
. Chicago & Northwestern 221.5 232.0 4.7 88.1 84.6 0.1 3.0 d13.71 d5.38 : 
7 * 
. Atlantic Coast Line 152.0 158.9 4.5 83.7 83.2 7.7 8.4 4.75 5.60 17.9 : 
. Chi, Mil, St. Paul & Pac 237.7 245.5 3.3 83.9 83.4 5.7 7.0 1.67 2.76 65.3 + 
$ Seaboard 149.5 = 154.2 3.1 73.0 72.2 19.46 20.0 4.26 4.53 63S 
e Louisville & Nashville 232.8 211.3 —9I.3 80.8 78.5 15.1 19.8 8.79 10.53 19.8 . 
. *. 
e * |.e., percentage of revenues consumed by operating expenses; a high operating ratio is bad, a low one is good e 
2 t Le., percentage of revenues left after paying operating costs plus certain taxes, and lease and rental charges Equivalent to operating profit mar « 
a gins in other lines of business. The higher the carry-through the healthier the business ne 
© **Total earnings, in millions e 
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Western are no secret to the bosses 
of the Pennsylvania (who vote 34°, 
of the N&W’s stock). For his accom- 
plishments at the Southern, Harry 
DeButts stands high in the industry 
But so does Alfred Perlman of the 
New York Central who has no corn- 
parable results to show. It boils down 
to this: Saunders and DeButts run 
railroads where the economy and 
geography are working to make it 
possible for them to keep a profitable 
and growing distance between the 
locomotive and the caboose. They are 
getting enough business to operate 
profitably. Symes and Perlman are not. 


What does all this mean for the 
909,000 or so Americans who still 
cling to their holdings of railroad 


stocks? If certain railroads are dy- 
ing, it makes little difference to thei: 
creditors and equity owners whether 
they are starving for lack of revenue 
or simply expiring from mismanage- 
ment. The question that does mat- 
ter is this: Can the railroads get some 
of that lost traffic back? 

At this stage of the game, it would 
be a rash man who would give a 
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answer. Cer- 
tainly the railroads’ fortunes are at 
perhaps the lowest ebb in history 
But at the same time forces are shap- 
ing up which could usher in a new 
era for the railroads. They may get 
yet another chance to put the inherent 
operational efficiency of the railroads 
and their tremendous capital and op- 
erating leverage to work 
not against them 

The most prospective 
change is the new attitude toward 
mergers. The ICC has already per- 
mitted the Norfolk & Western to 
merge with the Virginian and the 
Erie to merge with the Delaware. 
Lackawanna & Western. The first 
case involved a pair of healthy roads, 
the second a pair of sick ones. But 
the result was the same: considerable 
cost savings for both combinations 
Says Northern Pacific President 
Robert Macfarlane, whose own road 
is involved in a giant proposed three- 
way merger with the Great Northern 
and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy: “I don’t say mergers are the 
whole answer but they're at least a 


strong “yes” or “no” 


for them, 


obvious 
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partial answer to our problem of too 
much plant for our revenues.” 

All This & Salvage, Too. A single ex- 
ample will show how effective such 
savings can be. To combine facilities 
on one section of the Erie’s main line, 
the new  Erie-Lackawanna spent 
$886,000. From this single expendi- 
ture, management figures will come 
estimated annual savings of $600,000 
and salvage from abandoned facilities 
which will bring an estimated $2 
million cash into the road’s hard- 
pressed treasury. All in all, the two 
roads hope to save $13 million a year 
between them within five years. 

Norfolk & Western’s Stuart Saun- 
ders expects to save $12 million a 
year in operating expenses from such 
economies as running longer trains, 
cutting down on clerical help and 
rerouting traffic. Such mergers, how- 
ever, small potatoes compared 
with what some of the bigger pro- 
jected mergers may save. One grand 
scheme sees the proposed merger of 


are 


Total 
Debt 
(millions) 

HIGH LEVERAGE 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Chi, Mil, St. Paul & Pac 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Erie-Lackawanna} 
Louisville & Nashville 
Missouri Pacific 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania 


MODERATE LEVERAGE 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Great Northern 
Ilinois Central 
New York, Chi, & St. Louis 
Northern Pacific 
Seaboard 
Southern 
Southern Pacific 

LOW LEVERAGE 
Norfolk & Western 
Santa Fe 
Union Pacific 


$440.7 
268.9 
204.2 
323.1 
303.7 
577.9 
702.7 
659.8 


168.4 
349.1 
254.4 
199.7 
170.9 
287.3 
107.4 
212.4 
717.9 


210.5 
196.8 
114.4 
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Debt as % of 
Capitalization 


All figures are for 12 months through Nov. 30, 1960 


ratio of available income to fixed charges; 


the Norfolk & Western with the 
Nickel Plate leading to eventual con- 
solidation with the Pennsylvania, 
creating an empire of 20,000 miles of 
track and opening the way to savings 
estimated at $200 million a year. 

Further west, a proposed merger 
of the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific and their jointly owned Bur- 
lington Road anticipates a $40-mil- 
lion reduction in costs. 

With savings of this kind in the 
offing, few railroads can afford to 
ignore the merger trend. Pennsy 
Chairman James Symes recently put 
it very bluntly. “Now,” said he, “the 
time has come when [mergers] have 
to be done and we are going to do it 
ourselves or it is going to be done 
for us through nationalization of the 
industry.” 

Roadblocks on the Merger Track. But 
the merger track is by no means 
clear. Labor unions have already 
started to throw up roadblocks to 
fight the job eliminations which are 


Fixed 


(millions) per Share 


38.2% 
43.5 
42.7 
47.4 
45.4 
68.9 
42.4 


$7.13 1.27 
2.67 2.61 
6.82 0.61 
2.63 x 
5.08 1.93 
8.02 2.65 
6.22 1.09 
3.33 0.98 


: 2.85 
36.1 : 1.73 
28.4 é 1.39 
30.6 2.38 
41.5 . 1.25 
30.2 ‘ 1.91 
32.4 . 0.93 
28.6 ‘ 1.86 
35.2 0.96 


2.38 
3.98 
3.75 
2.54 
3.64 
2.60 
4.32 
3.58 
2.86 


22.8 1.15 
13.4 . 0.26 
8.6 ’ 0.19 
+1960 figures are pro forma estimates 


8.34 
9.66 
16.52 





Dest as % or CAPITALIZATION: percentage of the road’s total capital represented by borrowed money. FIXxeEp 
CHARGES: annual obligation for interest on debt, payments on leases and the like. Frxep CHarces Times EARNED 
the lower the ratio, the higher the leverage effect. 

funds left over after paving all operating costs, and thus available for paving fixed charges 
SOOSHSSSSSSEHSSESSSSSOSSSESESEEESESEHESEEEEEEEEEEESEEEOEEEESSEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES 


Charges Fixed Charges Fixed Charges 
Times Earned 


**Deficit in income available to pay fixed charges. Def 


an essential part of the savings from 
any mergers. Inter-railroad jeal- 
ousies have been stirred up which 
threaten to delay some otherwise de- 
sirable combinations. The New York 
Central has served notice it intends 
to block a Chesapeake & Ohio-Balti- 
more & Ohio merger unless it is 
allowed to join. The rich Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe is at loggerheads 
with the equally prosperous Southern 
Pacific over who will merge with the 
strategic Western Pacific. In the 
South, the Seaboard-Atlantic Coast 
Line merger is meeting indirect op- 
position from the Southern Railway 
and the Illinois Central. Moreover, 
since some of the mergers will tend 
to reduce inter-railroad competition 
(although they may well strengthen 
competition between different types 
of transportation), the attitude of the 
Justice Department remains to be 
seen. 

But at least the merger pot is bub- 
bling merrily. Railroadmen also have 


LEVERAGE IN ACTION—1960 


Leverage, in financial terms, describes a situation where a moderate change in one figure produces 
a far greater change in another. Thus a 10°, drop in sales might produce a 35°%/, drop in profits. 
All this is very important to railroads—one of the most leveraged of industries. Because of their 
high overhead, a given change in revenues usually produces a far greater change in operating earn- 
ings. As the figures below clearly show, given drops in revenues and operating profits tend te 
hurt roads with leveraged capital structures more than relatively unleveraged roads. Figures are for 
the 20 largest U.S. railroads. For an explanation of terms see below. 


LEVERAGE FACTORS —--—- 


1960 RESULTS 


% Change 
in Available 
Income 


% Change 
in Pretax Net 


% Change 
in Revenues 


65.1% 
21.9 
def 
def 
10.5 
8.4 
53.3 
def 


30.4% 
13.6 


0.5 27 
2.8 —17.2 18.5 

—3.5 —1.0 -0.6 

deficit 





AVAILABLE INCOME: 
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STILL 
LOSING GROUND 


Still unchecked for the railroads is 
the loss of traffic to motor trucks. Rail- 
road revenues last year were almost 
$1 billion lower than in 1951, while 
motor carriers’ revenues had gained 
well over $3 billion. 
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renewed hopes that they may get a 
break at last on local realty taxes, 
which cost them an estimated $400 
million last year. A plan to save the 
fast-sinking New York, New Haven & 
Hartford provides for tax abatement 
by local authorities. Other roads are 
negotiating along similar lines. On 
both the labor and legislative fronts, 
the railroads have stepped up thei 
attack on labor featherbedding which 
they claim costs them in the neigh- 
borhood of $500 million a year. Afte: 
decades of strict regulation of rates, 
they are feeling their way toward 
“incentive rates” and other forms of 
price-cutting. 

After the Recession. Such forms of 
relief are not going to help much in 
1961. For the more immediate future, 
the roads will have to count on thei: 
traditional leverage to give them a 
lift. For this, of course, they need a 
pickup in the economy. As of mid- 
February it was showing no signs of 
arriving. In fact, the railroad situa- 
tion had seldom been darker. Steel, 
a big customer, was still dragging 
along at less than 50% of capacity. 
Much of the auto industry was shut 
down. In the first four weeks of 
1961, carloadings were down a fur- 
ther 20°, from the same period in 
1960. 

Even when the pickup does come, 
are the railroads in shape to get in 
gear with it? That depends on the 
individual railroad. All have cut their 
costs to the bone. New kinds of 
equipment give the managements 
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new weapons for winning back lost 
traffic. Piggybacking is a prime ex- 
ample. Although the number of 
piggyback cars in railroad fleets has 
increased 230°; since 1955, piggyback 
still counts for only 2% of railroad 
carloadings, but already looms as 
such a threat to long-haul trucking 
that Teamster Boss Jimmy Hoffa is 
breathing dire threats against the 
carrying of trailers on flatcars. The 
new three-tiered rail cars have 
helped win back lost auto-carrying 
business for such roads as President 
William J. Quinn’s Milwaukee Road. 

But when the pickup does come, 
not every railroad will be able to 
count on carrying the traditional 60c 
of each marginal revenue dollar 
down to operating profits. For one 
thing, the railroads face a 2% wage 
hike in March. For such a high wage 
road as the New York Central, this 
could mean the tacking of as much as 
1.5 points onto the already high op- 
erating ratio. 

Maintenance Backlog. Then there is 
the big backlog of deferred mainte- 
nance which hangs over so many 
Eastern roads. “We’ve had an abnor- 
mal situation,” says Baltimore & Ohio 
President Howard E. Simpson. “Be- 
cause of the reduction in traffic we 
have not needed all the cars and 
equipment, and we've let unneeded 
cars stand by on the deferred mainte- 
nance list.” Catching up on repairs. 
Simpson points out, might absorb a 
good part of any increase in revenues 
“It would take,” estimates he, “about 
a 15% increase in revenues to make 
a substantial drop in the operating 
ratio for Eastern railroads under 
these circumstances.” 

Not so, of course, with many West- 
ern and Southern roads. The big 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe has been 
pouring record amounts into main- 
tenance and capital improvements 
Other well-kept roads include the 
Northern Pacific, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Illinois Central, the Great Northern 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee. Fo1 
such roads, any improvement in rev- 
enues should have an immediate and 
nicely leveraged effect on earnings 

A Matter of Public Policy. But the 
fact remains that for all railroads 
the ultimate problem is fundamen- 
tally the same: to lengthen the dis- 
tance between the locomotive and the 
caboose and so cut costs. What are 
the prospects? Discouraging for the 
immediate present, only moderately 
encouraging over the near future. 

For the longer future, however, the 
railroad industry is finally beginning 
to see some light at the end of the 
long, dark tunnel. The logic of public 
policy suggests that favorable action 
on many of the issues facing the 








railroads is inevitable. After all, the 
railroads represent an investment of 
$35 billion. Most transportation ex- 
perts are agreed that, if they are used 
efficiently, they can move large 
amounts of goods more cheaply than 
any other form of dry-land trans- 
portation. Especially is this so since 
the tracks have long since been laid 
and the rights-of-way graded. 

If mergers and tax relief, however, 
could get the railroads once more 
operating closer to maximum effi- 
ciency, they could conceivably use 
some of the leveraged earnings to cut 
rates. This would win traffic back and 
contribute to even greater operating 
efficiency. 

An idle dream? Perhaps. But con- 
sidering the capital and operating 
leverage inherent in the situation, the 
possibilities are explosive for inves- 
tors as well as for the entire economy 
Too explosive probably to ignore. It 
may take a lot of doing, but the day 
may not be too far off when the typi- 
cal U.S. train runs with its caboose 
a good deal further behind the loco- 


motive than it does today 
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REVENUES & RATIOS 


Further evidence that lack of business— 
rather than high operating costs—is 
what is ailing the railroads is contained 
in figures below. They show that the rail- 
roads with the most favorable (i.e., low- 
est) operating ratios tend to be those with 
the fastest rate of revenue growth. Thus 
the nine roads with above average reve- 
nue trends averaged operating ratios of 
just 75.2°%, in 1959; the six roads with 
below average growth averaged 83.3°,. 
Revenue Operating 
Trend* Ratio 
ABOVE AVERAGE GROWTH 








Santa Fe 129 75.3 
Seaboard Air Line 129 75.7 
Southern Pacific 125 78.2 
Union Pacific 124 73.4 
Great Northern 123 77.4 
Norfolk & Western 123 61.6 
Northern Pacific 122 79.7 
Atlantic Coast Line 121 80.7 
Southern 120 67.46 
AVERAGE GROWTH 
N.Y.,Chicago&St.lovis 114 71.1 
Chesapeake & Ohio 113 745 
Missouri Pacific 112 76.1 
Class |! Railroads 109 78.4 
Illinois Central 107 78.4 
Baltimore & Ohio 106 81.2 
BELOW AVERAGE GROWTH 
Louisville & Nashville 102 79.46 
Chicago & Northwester:, 100 85.7 
Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pac 100 82.6 
Pennsylvania 97 82.0 
New York Central 95 83.7 
Erie-Lackawanna 93 85.8 
*1947-49—100 
L ee 





BANKS 


END OF THE 
GRAVY TRAIN 


Investors were obviously not 

impressed by record bank 

earnings in 1960. But they 

may well be calling the turn 
much too soon. 


“Tus year [1960] bank earnings will 
be at record levels in total dollars,” E. 
Sherman Adams, vice president of the 
First National City Bank, predicted 
last fall, “and will even look compara- 
tively good as a percentage return on 
capital funds. However, when you 
analyze this showing, you realize that 
it is the result of an unusual combina- 
tion of favorable factors, a combination 
which cannot long endure. . . . From 
an earnings standpoint, banks are ap- 
proaching the end of an era.” 
Investors clearly seemed to agree. 


They ignored a 14° increase in net 
operating earnings by the nation’s 
largest commercial banks. They ig- 


nored dividend boosts by more than 
half the nation’s 25 largest banks. And 
they turned up their noses at bank 
stocks, which ended 1960 substantially 
down. So much so that at year-end 
prices, many bank stocks were yield- 
ing over 4° 

Room for Maneuver. Was this too 
gloomy a reading of the omens? Some 
observers thought so, at least for the 
short run. One such was Leif Olsen 
of M.A. Schapiro & Co., specialists in 


bank stocks. “We would expect,” said 


Olsen, “that earnings in 1961 would 
be substantially unchanged from 
1960.” 


His estimate was based on the be- 
lief that other factors will offset the 
trend: toward lower interest rates. 
Except for a few large “wholesale” 
banks, he reasons, a cut in the prime 
rate such as that of last August has 
only a muted impact upon average 
loan yields. For example, term loans 
made in 1958 and coming due now are 


being replaced by higher yielding 
loans. 
History seems to bear him out. 


Loan yields of all New York Clearing 
House member banks dropped only 
0.2° in 1958 and only 0.06% in 1954, 


the two most recent easy-money 
periods. 

On the other hand, investment 
yields tend to rise in easy-money 


periods, as does the quantity of bank 
investments. “There has already been 
a sharp rise in investments,” notes 
Olsen. He believes that 1960's loan- 
to-investment ratio of more than 
two-to-one could well revert to 1958’s 
60-40 ratio. 
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Help from the Fed. To be sure, these 
factors only serve to lessen the diop 
in the aggregate yield from loans and 
investments, a drop that New York 
Clearing House banks exhibited in 
1954 and 1958. More direct in its im- 
pact is the fact that the banks’ total 
of earning assets tends to rise sharp- 
ly in an easy-money era, both because 
of increasing deposits and more lib- 
eral Federal Reserve policies. The 
probable net result, says Olsen, is that 
in 1961 the banks will offset slightly 
lower yields by a larger total vol- 
ume of loans and investments, end 
up the year within shouting distance 
of 1960’s record earnings. 

Expense Creep. Over the long pull, 
the most serious threat to bank earn- 
ings is probably expense, the steady 
rise in which banks have been unable 
to offset by increases in “other in- 
come” (e.g., service charges). As a 
result, the yield on loans and invest- 
ments that banks must make to break 
even, as computed by the Schapiro 
firm’s formula, has roughly doubled 
in the last decade. 

Schapiro’s Olsen feels that it is like- 
ly to increase again this year, perhaps 
at a steepening rate, as the cost of 
bank research into equipment 
and services begins to appear in sig- 
nificant amounts for the first time. 

Thus U.S. banks may one day in- 
deed find themselves in a_ position 
where any drop in operating earn- 
ings, whether caused by a decline in 
yields or a shrinkage of earning as- 
would squeeze bank profits 
against an inflexible expense floo: 
When that happens, the end of the 
era proclaimed by First National 
City’s Adams will have arrived 

But it still seems to be some time 
away, even on the 


new 


sets, 


most pessimistic 


prognosis 





MORE DEPOSITS .. . 


meant more earning assets 












CHEMICALS 


DU PONT 
BOWS OUT 


4 pioneer U.S. producer of 
textile rayon is finally quit- 
ting the field to put all its 
chips on the newer textile fi- 
bers it has developed. 


Pont’s Textile Fibers 
Division is named Cronus, but 
month the division strongly resem- 
bled that mythological Greek figure 
who had the unpleasant habit of swal- 
lowing his own children. Reason: du 
Pont* announced that next August 
its plant at Old Hickory, Tenn. will 
spin the company’s last pound of tex- 
tile rayon, the first artificial fiber that 
the company made. 

Seed Corn. Du Pont owes much to 
rayon: it practically made the com- 
pany. From a tremulous start in 1920, 
by 1939 rayon had become the com- 
pany’s largest single product and its 
biggest money-maker. Without rayon, 
in fact, du Pont might have been hard 
put to finance its sturdy succession of 
new fibers, plastics, chemicals 
other research-born products. 

One of those products, of course, 
was nylon, which, in the words of a 
reminiscing du Pont executive, “hit 
like a Molotov cocktail—whoom! We 
couldn't build plants fast 
Nylon’s’ introduction just before 
World War II, followed by Orlon and 
Dacron postwar, sounded 
death-knell. For while textile rayon 
output kept rising up through 1950 to 
a peak of 329 million pounds, its prof- 
itability and its importance as a du 
Pont product shrank steadily 

After 1950, industry volume began 
to fall, and du Pont began cutting its 
output plant by plant. Finally only 
Old Hickory was left. “We figured 
that textile rayon was a declining 
business,” explained company brass. 
“and we began to concentrate on the 
newer fibers. This almost certainly 
dictates that after a period of time 
you would withdraw from the busi- 
ness.” 


No ONE in du 


last 


and 


enough.” 


rayon’'s 


Holdover. For the moment, du Pont 
will continue to make rayon for tire 
cord. Yet even here the inroads by 
nylon are now so deep as to under- 
score the handwriting on the wall 
The day may not be far off when 
du Pont’s last rayon spinnerette will 
rest in lonely splendor in a Wilming- 
ton museum—a melancholy reminde! 
that all things pass away. 

Du Pont (E.I.) de Nemours. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 209. Price range (1960-61) 
high 266!5; low, 17834. Dividend (1960) : $6.75 
Indicated 1961 payout: $6.75. Earnings pe! 


share (1959): $8.92. Total assets: $4 billian 
Ticker symbol 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


YOU CAN’T BE 
TOO CAREFUL 


Sherwin-Williams’ directors 

have finally decided on a chief 

executive officer: Arthur W. 

Steudel, who has been its boss 
for 16 years. 





IN THEIR company’s 77-year history, 
the cautious directors of Sherwin- 
Williams Co.* have never settled on 
a man they deemed suitable to rank 
as their chief executive officer. Now, 
finally, they have their man. After 
watching his work as president for 
nearly 20 years, Sherwin-Williams’ 
directors have at last named Arthur 
W. Steudel to the chief executive's 
post. 

Actually the deliberate men who 
direct the U.S.’ biggest maker of 
paints (fiscal 1960 sales: $282 million) 
have been watching Steudel much 
longer than that. In one capacity or 
another, he has been showing up 
for work at Sherwin-Williams for 53 
years—or about two thirds of the 
time that the company has been in- 
corporated. He has been Sherwin- 
Williams’ president ever since 1940, 
and became the company’s functional 
boss in 1944, when Chairman George 
Martin died. But he has never had 
the final official warrant of the chief 
executive officer’s title. 

In recent years though, the thought 
has come to Sherwin-Williams’ di- 

*Sherwin-Williams Co. Traded American 
Stock Exchange. Recent price: 13712. Price 
range (1960-61): high, 144; low, 90. Dividend 
(fiscal 1960) : $2.8742. Indicated fiscal 1961 pay- 
out: $3. Earnings per share (fiscal 1960) 


$6.04. Total assets: $181 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: SHW 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS’ STEUDEL: 
the final official warrant 
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rectors that 68-year-old Arthur 
Steudel may, one day, retire. So with 
all deliberate haste they are now 
making provision for that eventuality. 
They named Steudel to the long- 
vacant job of chairman and appointed 
a new president to work with him. 
Says one company officer: “Mr. 
Steudel was given the official title of 
chief executive officer just so every- 
one will know who is still holding the 
reins around here.” 

Steudel himself, however, seems far 
more concerned these days with mak- 
ing sure that Sherwin-Williams “does 
at least as well in fiscal 1961 as we 
did last year,” than in his new title. 
“There has been,” says he, “no funda- 
mental change. It is just time that we 
started bringing a new man along, 
that’s all.” 

The “new man”; E. Colin Baldwin, 
52, who served as vice president and 
general manager for a year before his 
appointment as president. He is prac- 
tically a newcomer to the company 
with a mere 27 years of service. 


EARTH-MOVING EQUIPMENT 


FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 
IN REVERSE 


You won't find much high 

tariff talk around Peoria 

these days. Thanks to all 

those dollars foreigners are 

earning, Caterpillar Tractor 

is nicely riding out the capital 
goods recession. 





WHATEVER may be the grievances of 
southern textile hands, New York 
garment makers and other U.S 
workers threatened by foreign com- 
petition, one considerable group had 
reason last month to celebrate the 
increasingly free flow of world trade 
They were the 35,009 or so employes 
of big (total assets: $597.5 million) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.,* king of the 
earth movers. The reason: close to 
half of them owe their jobs to Cater- 
pillar’s soaring foreign sales, which 
last year accounted for a solid 48°; 
of the company’s total sales of $716 
million. 

Lifesaver. There is no question that 
foreign business saved the company’s 
bacon in 1960. With highway con- 
struction and most types of building 
off sharply in the U.S., Caterpillar’s 


*Caterpillar Tractor Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 313g. Price range (1960-61): high, 
3415; low, 24. Dividend (1960): $1. Indicated 
1961 payout: $1. Earnings per share (1960) 
— Total assets: $597.5 million. Ticker sym- 

[) 








CATERPILLAR’S EBERHARD: 
help from far away 


domestic sales slumped 21%, to $371.4 
million. But a 26% increase in over- 
seas volume (to $344.6 million) nearly 
redressed the balance. In spite of 
the slump, Caterpillar ended the year 
with its second highest sales in his- 
tory, down a trifling 3.5% from the 
1959 record; and while its earnings 
($42.6 million) were well under the 
peak $55.5 million showing of 1956, 
they were only 8.4% below the pre- 
ceding year. 

Moreover, the year was good from 
the standpoint of Caterpillar’s pros- 
pects. Because of continuing cost 
savings, the normally  low-profit 
fourth quarter showed the best mar- 
gin per sales dollar of the entire year. 
“It is expected,” reported, President 
Harmon S. Eberhard, “that cost im- 
provements achieved during 1960 will 
be continued, and if sales in 1961 
were to reach the level of 1960, the 
percentage of profit to sales should 
improve.” 

Behind the Bulge. What sparked the 
improvement in Caterpillar’s foreign 
business is precisely the same thing 
that so worries President Kennedy's 
fiscal advisers—namely, softness of 
the dollar, whose other face is the 
relative hardness of foreign cur- 
rencies. Foreign countries have more 
dollars to spend and have been using 
some of them to buy Caterpillar equip- 
ment. Finance Vice President William 
H. Franklin puts it this way: “These 
countries have been improving their 
economies rapidly over the last sev- 
eral years. With the spread of cur- 
rency convertibility, one of the first 
things they want to do is to under- 
take projects that involve moving 
dirt. It has had a tremendous im- 
pact on our business.” 

To be sure, a growing (though still 
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small) fraction of Caterpillar’s for- 
eign sales consists of products made 
by the company’s foreign subsidiaries, 
notably those in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and Brazil. But such plants 
commonly make attachments for 
crawler or wheel tractors that are 
made in Peoria and points west. Thus 
the company’s experience has invari- 
ably been that the opening of a for- 
eign plant soon leads to a handsome 
increase in export shipments to that 
country. 

No Limit? Although foreign sales in 
the first quarter are running over 
50°, of the company total, President 
Eberhard expects that the percentage 
may drop temporarily—especially 
when this winter's bumper crop of 
highway contract lettings begins to 
bear fruit in the form of spring ship- 
ments. But the long-term trend can 
only be up. “As each country reaches 
the stage which permits it to under- 
take major projects,” says he, “the 
demand for earth-moving machinery 
will increase.” 


OIL 


COZY COMFORTER 


With the margins on their 

product prices the highest in 

almost two years, domestic 

oil refiners were able to 

show handsome fourth-quar- 
ter profits. 


AS WINTER got colder and colder last 
month, domestic oil refiners were 
feeling cozier and warmer than they 
had in a long time. Although the cold 
made oil burners hum long and loud 
across the U.S., it was not just the 
weather that was causing all the 
cheer. 

It came in the form of their best 
fourth-quarter results in years. Some 


PROFITS BOOSTER 


Not since early 1959 have domestic refiners 
enjoyed so wide a ‘spread’ between their end 
| product prices ond the cost of their crude oil. 
| Result for most refining companies: a big 
jump in fourth quarter earnings 
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OIL REFINERY AT ROBSON. ILL.: 





the “spread” was better and so were the profits 


samples: Sun Oil Co.’s fourth-quarte1 
earnings, up 38% from 1959 to $1.12 
a share; Sinclair Oil Corp.'s, up 64% to 
$1.17 a share; Union Oil Co.'s, up 26% 
to $1.17 a share. Most spectacular of 
all was the showing of Philadelphia’s 
Atlantic Refining Co., where Presi- 
dent Henderson Supplee Jr. reported 
a record fourth-quarter profit of $2.08 
a share, more than quadruple that of 
1959. 

Fancy Spreads. The big reason for 
the widespread upturn was not hard 
to find. Looking more like a com- 
forter than just a “spread,” the refin- 
er’s margin—the difference between 
the cost of a barrel of crude oil and 
the price of a barrel of refined prod- 
ucts—stood steady and firm all 
through the last quarter at its highest 
point in almost two years. From a 
low point of 72 cents last May, the 
“spread” had widened all through the 
last half of 1960, and in the final 
three months of the year averaged 95c. 

As usual, the big crude oil deficit 
refiners—those who have to buy a 
substantial part of their crude oil re- 
quirements on the open market—were 
benefiting most from the widening 
refiner’s margin. With the price of 
crude oil steady at $3 a barrel in 1960, 
the rise of nearly 25c in the “spread” 
since May had obviously meant much 
to such big refiners on balance as 
Sun, Sinclair, Union and (until only 
recently) Atlantic. 

Other companies. which supply 
larger proportions of their own crude 
oil requirements, did not show simi- 
larly satisfying gains. Nonetheless, 
Continental Oil Co., which is virtually 
self-sufficient in crude oil, boosted 
fourth-quarter earnings by 8%, 
wound up the year with a record $2.90 
a share. Shell Oil Co.’s $2.39 a share 
for all of 1960 was its second best 


showing in history, although in the 
fourth quarter net profit declined 6% 
to 67c. Phillips Petroleum Co., getting 
more help from its increased Vene- 
zuelan crude oil output and bustling 
chemicals business than from gains in 
refinery operations, pushed its fourth- 
quarter earnings up 22.7% and _ its 
full-year profit to a record $3.27 a 
share. 

The Market’s Whim. Sun, Sinclair, 
Union and Atlantic, by contrast, were 
still a long way from the earnings they 
produced in 1956 and 1957. To a large 
extent, they are tied closely to the 
whims of the market and the refiner’s 
“spread.” In 1956, for instance, the 
refiner’s spread averaged a whopping 
$1.08 for the full year. In 1957, it was 
even higher—$1.12. 

Still, the deficit refiners were show- 
ing some signs of progress. This was 
particularly true in the case of Atlan- 
tic. For the full year, President Sup- 
plee’s profit had shown a healthy 54° 
gain from 1959 (to $5 a share), but 
nearly a third of the increase had 
come on a walloping 43°7 increase in 
his Venezuelan crude oil output (to 
51,400 barrels daily). All this was good 
enough to make Atlantic 80% self- 
sufficient in crude oil. While this was 
not yet in the same class as Con- 
tinental or Phillips (which is 92° 
self-sufficient in crude), it was still 
the best insulation Atlantic has ever 
had against the ups and downs of the 
marketplace. 

A good part of the refiners’ im- 
proved profits was obviously a wind- 
fall. But the winter’s cheer was cheer 
no less. All the more so since 1961's 
first quarter looks even more prom- 
ising. In January, the “spread” rose 
another penny or so. And all through 
the month the winds were consistently 

-and cheerfully—cold. 
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AUTOS 


INDIGESTION 


Only Wall Street’s bears 
found much nourishment in 
the recent diet of auto news. 


For richness, variety and the power 
to confuse, it was hard to beat the 
antipasto of news coming out of the 
automobile industry last month. 
There was feed for bulls, meat fon 
bears and even a morsel for gossipy 
parrots. 

The bulls made much of the more 
than 1.5 million new cars sold in the 
fourth quarter of 1960—second high- 
est volume for the period in the auto 
industry’s history. Among the hard 
cash results: a record year for Gen- 
eral Motors in sales ($12.7 billion), 
its second best year in total earnings 
($959 million) and in earnings per 
share ($3.35). 

The bears, however, thoughtfully 
chewed on quite another fact. De- 
spite the near-record sales, a record 
number of unsold cars were choking 
dealers’ back lots—more than a mil- 
lion of them as February began. 
New-car stocks figured prominently 
in President Kennedy’s sour view of 
the whole economy in his State of the 
Union message to the Congress. 

The parrots, of course, feasted on 
the running battle between Chrysler 
Corp. and William C. Newberg, who 
was forced to resign as president 
last June in the wake of charges that 
he had improperly profited from 
dealings with his suppliers. In court 
last month, Newberg charged that 
he had been made the scapegoat for 
the “incompetence, maladministration, 
neglect, breaches of duty and self- 


dealing” of Chairman Tex Colbert 
and his administration. 

Painful Abundance. Of the lot, the 
bears seemed to have the most to 
feed on. The buildup of more than 
1 million unsold cars in dealers’ 
hands came about for two reasons. 
First, dealers had started off the 1961 
model year last October with 417,000 
unsold 1960 models still cluttering up 
their showrooms. Only once before 
had the Oct. 1 “carry-over” into a 
new model year been higher (see 
chart). That was in 1957, when the 
economy was headed into a recession. 

Second, paying little heed to their 
dealers’ carry-over problems, auto- 
makers had loaded them up with a 
stock of more than 500,000 1961 
models by Oct. 1. Then, although 
one out of every five cars sold in the 
final quarter was a 1960 model, auto- 
men produced more 1961 cars than 
the total of 1960 and 1961 cars their 
dealers could unload through the 
rest of the year. Not even near-rec- 
ord demand could prevent total new 
car inventories from climbing. 

Not every automaker was as han- 
dicapped in the same way, to be sure. 
Ward’s Automotive Reports, the au- 
thoritative industry weekly, estimated 
late last month that GM dealers on 
the whole had done the best clean-up 
job, with 1960 models now making 
up only 6.5% of their total new car 
stocks. Trailing behind were Ameri- 
can Motors (7.95), Ford (8%) and 
Chrysler (10.7%). In the worst spot 
of all was Studebaker-Packard; one 
out of every five cars in its dealers’ 
showrooms was a 1960 model. 

But Wall Street was in no mood 
for such subtleties. Last month, while 
many another stock rose, all of the 
five major automakers’ shares were 
trading at or near 1960-61 lows. 




















































































1961 MODELS ON THE LOT: 





business was good, but new car inventories rose anyway 
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TRAFFIC JAM 


Not even near-record demand in 
the final quarter was able to pre- 
vent stocks of unsold cars in deal- 
ers’ hands from climbing in recent 
months. Reasons: automakers let 
production of 1961 models get way 
ahead of demand. 
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FOOD PROCESSORS 


LOTS OF SPICE 


A heady aroma of profits rises 
from McCormick & Co.'s 
sales of exotic seasonings to a 
nation with increasingly so- 
phisticated palates. 





TRUNK-CURLING elephants and nose- 
in-air camels, bearing bales of cinna- 
mon, cloves and a host of other spices 
from the Indies and Araby, romantic- 
ally crown the letterhead of McCor- 
mick & Co.* Appropriately so, since 
such condiments are the stock-in- 
trade of McCormick, founded as a 
Baltimore family business 72 years 
ago, and now reputedly the biggest 
spice traders in the world. 

That spice can be big business was 
never more obvious than last month 
when Chairman Charles P. McCor- 
mick, 64, took a pleased look at his 
flavorsome figures for fiscal 1960 
(ended Nov. 30). Never before in 
the company’s long history had sales 
and earnings been so aromatic with 
prosperity. At a record-breaking $48.6 
million, sales were up $5.6 million ove 
1959, while per share profits reached 
an all-time high of $4.08, compared 
with $2.92 the previous year. 

Taste Buds Sprout. Why the boom in 
condiments? The pallid palate appears 
to be a thing of the past for millions 
of Americans, who have made the 





*McCormick & Co., Inc. Traded over-the- 
counter. Recent price: 42. Price range (1960- 
61): high, 42; low, 28. Dividend (fiscal 1960) 
$1.50 fndicated fiscal 1961 payout $1.50 


Earnings per share (fiscal 1960): $4.08. Total 
assets: 319.5 million 
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grand tour of Europe since the end of 
the war and are still going abroad 
in droves. From the millions more of 
amateur chefs, presiding over thei 
barbecue pits or rotisserie-broilers, 
has come an ever-growing demand 
for garlic, cayenne, paprika, bay 
leaves and the like. Even among the 
declining sector of the population that 
eschews status symbols, sales of ore- 
gano for pizza reached a new peak 
last year. Among the status-seekers 
themselves, a spice shelf in the 
kitchen is essential for self-respect 

In 1959 U.S. ‘consumption of spices 
rose to 184.6 million pounds, an in- 
crease of some 45% since 1946. There 
is every reason for a continued up- 
ward trend, providing the main 
sources of supply in southeast Asia 
and Indonesia remain open. But prices 
do fiuctuate with unsettled political 
and climatic conditions. Black pepper 
(in Asia) and nutmegs (in the West 
Indies) are typical examples, and Mc- 
Cormick has to keep a weather-eye 
open for hurricanes of all kinds. The 
price of pepper, for instance, has 
ranged from 23 cents a pound to 85c 
and down to 45c within the past two 
years 

Imaginative Selling. McCormick has 
expanded his profits, not only because 
of his skill at buying and selling such 
volatile commodities and because of 
increased demand, but also through 
modern packaging devices. His lines 
are now merchandised in_ styish 
glass bottles, selling at as much 
as three times the price commanded 
in humbler cardboard for the same 
quantity. With every supermarket in 
the country sprouting its own eye- 
catching spice department, there is 
every incentive for the adventurous 
housewife to add savor to her table 
and to McCormick’s balance sheet 


lhaacrs 


BRINGING PEPPER TO MARKET IN INDIA: 


destined for U.S. barbecues and broilers 


RUBBER 


SOMETHING EXTRA 


Those 125 new outlets for its 
tires were temptation enough 
to make B. F. Goodrich buy 
Rayco Manufacturing. But 
Rayco also provides some- 
thing else besides: a new 
stake in the auto replacement 
market. 


ON THE face of it, President J. Ward 
Keener of The B.F. Goodrich Co.* 
was all wrong in his timing. Here 
were the U.S. rubber companies’ 
profits wilting under fierce price cut- 
ting in replacement tires, mainly sold 
at retail. Yet there was Keener, with 
nearly half his sales already in tires, 
spending heavily to go even deeper 
into the business. 

Keener’s way was to announce last 
month that Goodrich was paying out 
180,000 shares to acquire profitable, 
privately held Rayco Manufacturing 
Co., a top maker and distributor of 
mufflers, auto seat covers, convertible 
tops. One part of Keener’s plan was 
obvious: to sell his tires through 
Rayco’s nationwide chain of 125 
stores, boosting Goodrich’s 450 ex- 
isting tire outlets by well over 25°, 
Keener himself agrees. “This is the 
greatest single step taken to expand 
replacement passenger tire market- 
ing facilities,’ says he, “in our com- 
pany’s history.” 

Big Bonus. Actually Keener had 
more than just tires in mind in ac- 
quiring Rayco. For one thing, the 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 5713. Price range (1960-61): high 
8912; low, 45. Dividend (1960) : $2.20. Indicated 
1961 payout: $2.20. Earnings per share (1959) 


$4.18. Total assets: $559.5 million. Ticker 
symbol: GR 
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GOODRICH’S KEENER: 
a new source of customers 


parts and accessories which Rayco 
deals in represent an even faster- 
growing market than does the auto 
itself. Last year auto accessory sales 
reached a record $4.9 billion, up no 
less than 6% from 1959, and a furthe: 
10°; increase is forecast this year. Be- 
cause more cars and trucks are being 
driven for greater distances than eve) 
before, the repair bill of America’s 
car owners has never been highe: 
Among those car owners: the 1.25 
million Rayco customers who will 
find Goodrich tires on display at thei 
local store from now on. 

Rayco’s seat covers alone could 
be a profitable item for Goodrich 
Last year industry sales hit $150 mil- 
lion, and this year it is estimated that 
8.5 million sets, worth $175 million, 
will be sold. Goodrich will supply 
vinyl plastic for Rayco’s seat covers 
and share in the retail profits as well 

Yet that is not all. For there are 
strong signs that replacement tire 
volume (and prices) may soon pick 
up. The price cuts, launched by 
Goodyear to stop the private brand 
makers from trespassing on its mar- 
kets, seemed to have served thei 
purpose. The industry momentarily) 
expects a general price increase. 

Replacement tire sales automatical- 
ly get a boost when new car sales are 
off—drivers must buy more tires to 
keep their old cars on the road. New 
car output, Keener thinks, will be way 
down this year. “We forecast that 
around 5.5 million passenger cars will 
be produced this year,’ he says. 
“down 18% from 6.7 million in 1960.” 

Keener has stepped up his daily tire 
output 14% over 1960's last quarter. 
“The first significant upturn in pro- 
duction,” he observes hopefully. 
“since the start of the recession last 
spring.” 
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UTILITIES 


THE INEVITABLE 
ARRIVES 


Vew York’s Con Edison is 

learning that some capital 

programs are too big to be 

handled in stride—even by 
a $3-billion company. 


“THERE Is nothing wrong with Con 
Edison,” quipped urbane Financial 
Vice President Charles B. Delafield 
last month, “that money won’t cure.” 

True, but it was the amount of 
Consolidated Edison’s* money needs 
that was etching deeper the furrows 
in Charley Delafield’s ample brow. 
Con Edison’s engineers had laid out a 
$1.1 billion construction program 
through 1965. But by slightly advanc- 
ing the completion dates of certain 
major projects (e.g., the big Ravens- 
wood generating station), they were 
budgeting a lopsided $305 million for 
1961. And Charley Delafield’s job 
was raising some $225 million of that 
money. 

Close Quarters. In doing it, he hard- 
ly had so much maneuvering room as 
to be threatened with agoraphobia. 
Between 1954 and 1959 Con Ed’s debt 
ratio had climbed from 45.5% to 56%, 
well past the 50°. level that seems to 
make investors happiest. “We had to 
have equity,” recalls Delafield, “and 
we had to have it in a devil of a 
Therefore, Con Ed’s 1960 
financing included (in addition to $125 


hurry.” 


*Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 68',. Price range (1960- 
61): high, 687g; low, 59. Dividend (1960): $3 
Indicated 1961 payout: $3. Earnings per share 
(1960): $3.88. Total assets: $3 billion. Ticker 
symbol: ED 
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CONSOLIDATED EDISON’S ASTORIA STATION: 
the financial wnderpinnings 
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million of bonds) some $60 million 
worth of 534° preferred and the is- 
suance of 425,000 new common shares, 
equal to nearly 3° of those outstand- 
ing. 

But the beginning of 1961 found 
Delafield in almost exactly the same 
spot he had been in a year before, 
with a debt ratio of 55.8°.. His deci- 
sion: that the beauties of leverage 
and the evils of dilution are over- 
weighed by the need to protect the 
integrity of Con Edison’s bonds. 

The Virtuoso. That decision is re- 
flected in two moves made public 
before 1961 was a month old. Con Ed 
called the remainder of its convertible 
debentures, which will probably cost 
it 500,000 common shares, equivalent 
to another 3% dilution. And Dela- 
field announced that 41 institutions 
would take a new $75-million pre- 
ferred issue at 5%4°%—only 0.35°, 
more than Con Ed had been forced 
to grant on a debt flotation last No- 
vember. 

To be sure, debt interest is tax 
deductible where preferred dividends 
are not; but the spread between the 
two was still phenomenally small 
“Perfectly frankly,” admits Delafield, 
“I think we got a good deal.” 

The conversion plus the new pre- 
ferred will take care of about a third 
of Con Ed’s new money needs for the 
year and also pull down its debt ratio 
to around 52.5% —a level low enough 
to permit floating some $75 million in 
bonds next fall. For the final third 
of this year’s needs, Con Ed expects 
to sell equity or its equivalent—per- 
haps in the form of convertible 
debentures—after stockholders at the 
May annual meeting authorize the is- 
suance of more common. 

Force Majeure. 
common issued in the last few months 
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With two blocks of 





PURITY’S PRICE 


How does a utility finance a major 
expansion program when its debt 
ratio is already five points above the 
optimum 50%? Con Edison has man- 
aged it since 1959 without too much 
dilution—but only at the cost of a big 
increase in its outstanding preferred, 
whose dividends soak up more than 
twice as much operating earnings as 
would interest on the same amount 


of fixed debt. 
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and a third looming just ahead, Dela- 
field last month was not so talkative 
as he once was on the subject of dilu- 
tion—an area in which Con Ed did 
extremely well by its stockholders 
through the late Fifties. But it was 
clear that he had retreated only under 
massive “I realize,” 
he, “that there are advantages to 
leverage and letting the Government 
carry a part of the load. But I also 
realize that there is a critical debt 
ratio for our company. I don’t know 
where that ratio is, and I don’t want 
to test it.” 


pressure. said 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


SWEETENER 
FOR CELOTEX 


Celotex President Henry Col- 

lins may have trouble making 

money in his own business, 

but he does very well in other 
people's. 





For 58-year-old President Henry W 
Collins of Chicago’s Celotex Corp.” 
(assets $79.6 million), top U.S. maker 
of insulating and acoustical board, 

*Celotex Corp. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
293,. Price range (1960-61): high, 3514; low 
2014. Dividend (fiscal 1960): $1.50. Indicated 
fiscal 1961 payout: $1. Earnings per share 


(fiscal 1960) : $1.78. Totals assets: $79.6 million 
Ticker symbol: CLO 








1960 was a year of public pain and 
private pleasure. His own company 
suffered its worst reverses in nearly 
a decade. But the pain was blessedly 
eased by the enhancement of certain 
assets that barely peep out of the 
Celotex corporate pocket. 

Sea of Troubles. Celotex itself was 
hit hard by the decline of nearly 
20°, in housing starts, that weather- 
vane of the home building industry 
As a result, a 10.9%, drop in sales (to 
$68 million) in tthe fiscal year ended 
last Oct. 31 generated a 50°, slash in 
earnings (to $2.1 million). Thus Celo- 
tex, which has long been in a sales 
rut, continued in it. And earnings 
Since 1955, Celo- 
have oscillated narrowly 
between $67 million and $77 million, 
while return on equity has slid from 
a respectable 14°, -15°, in the middle 
Fifties to last year’s egregious 4% 

Among Celotex’ homemade trou- 
bles last year, topmost was the big 


continued to erode 


tex’ sales 


new fiberboard plant it has been 
building since 1959 at L’Anse on 
Michigan's upper peninsula. Planned 


to be the industry’s most modern, it 
has behaved more like a balky mule. 
‘The concept,’ explains President 
Collins, have as little labor 
in it as possible, so it was designed 


“was to 


for the fullest measure of automation. 
The only problem we're having is 
making the automation work.” 
Typical of the company’s L’Anse 
woes was a fire last June that 
stroyed a key control panel just as 
the plant into limited 
production. “It was over two months,” 
Collins ruefully, “before 
start making anything again 


de- 


was getting 


recalls we 
could 


4, 


SUGAR CANE HARVESTING 


ee 


— 
IN LOUISIANA: 
the potential profit harvest was even better 


We were not able to make a full line 
of products there, and we're not able 
to yet.” 

Money in the Cane Brake. By con- 
trast, Celotex’ investments are going 
swimmingly. Celotex Ltd.. a wholly 
owned but unconsolidated British 
subsidiary, is on the books at a mere 
$710,000. But the parent company has 
an actual equity of some $2.8 million 
in Celotex Ltd., which last year earned 
nearly $450,000 and remitted $186,000 
in dividends. 


Most intriguing of Celotex’ ven- 
tures, however, is 48°, -owned South 
Coast Corp., a Louisiana company 


whose shares Celotex got cheap when 
it helped organize the firm in 1927 
South Coast supplies much of the 


bagasse, or waste sugar cane fiber, 
that Celotex processes into insulating 
board. But its major business is 


growing sugar cane. on 56,800 owned 
acres plus leased land. and refining 
sugar—a business that in its fiscal 
year to last July earned a neat $1 
million on $26.4-million sales 

It is also now willy-nilly in the real 
estate business. A new ship canal in 
Louisiana’s Terrebone Parish traverses 
South Coast’s land for some 412 miles 
—and will, upon completion in late 
1961, transform thousands of 
into prime industrial property. 

Joseph J. Munson, South Coast's 
veteran president, scoffs at rumors 
that this land is worth $25,000 an acre: 
“Around $5,000-$6,000 sounds close: 
But even that 
pricing was enough to boom South 
Coast’s stock from $20 last 
year to over $35. Celotex, its 


acres 


to me,” he estimates. 


below 
As for 


South Coast common. carried on the 


















CELOTEX’ COLLINS: 


in a building slump, investment boom 


books at less than $450,000, has a 
market value of over $7 million 

Money in the Ground. South Coast 
in turn owns some 38% of South 
Shore Oil & Development. set up in 
1937 to exploit the oil and gas unde 
South Coast’s land. (Celotex owns an 
additional 11°; -12°, of South Shore.) 
South Coast carries its South Shore 
stock at a modest $1.3 million vs. a 
recent market value of some $4 mil- 
lion. And South Shore earned a tidy 
$515,000 in 1960. 

All told, these three companies last 


year paid dividends to Celotex of 
only $290,000, plus $75,000 interest 
from $1.5 million of South Coast 


(which Celotex also car- 
ries on its books at a nominal figure) 
But Celotex’ present hold- 
ings in the three companies are 
equivalent to an equity of over $1 
million in their 1960 earnings 
than half of what Celotex 
its own business. 

Raising the Roof. Thus it is no sur- 


debentures 


common 


more 


earned in 


prise that President Collins is as 
ebullient about Celotex’ investments 
as he is cautiously pessimistic about 


the company’s own business. Nor is 
it surprising that Celotex last month 
sold, subject to clearance, 
all its eastern roofing plants to Johns- 
Manville, retaining only a single in- 
tegrated West Coast unit. 

The price will not be revealed until 
Washington gives the green light. But 
if President Collins can put the pro- 
ceeds to work with anywhere nea) 
the success that attended the 


antitrust 


com- 


pany’s earlier ventures, Celotex’ pa- 
tient shareholders will have cause to 
bless his name. 
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The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, Presipent * Home Orrice: SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


77 years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition as of January 1, 1961 


Assets... 
Cash ee 
United States Government 
Bonds 
Other Bonds . 
Real Estate a a a ee 
(Including $15,397,792.99 of properties 
acquired for investment ) 
Federally Insured or Guaranteed 
Real Estate Loans 48.842,193.88 
Other First Mortgage Loans 
on Real Estate 
Loans to Policyowners . 
(Secured by Legal Reserve ) 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 
(Liability included in Reserve) 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued . 
Other Assets . 


9,226.36 
2,503.63 


146,674,507.16 


Liabilities . . . 

Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts 
Other Policyowners’ Funds . 

Reserve for Pending Claims . 

Accrued Expenses 

meserve for Tames . 2. kw wk 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Securities Valuation Reserve 

Other Liabilities . 


Surplus Funds... 


Capital . 


Ks $18.930.272.00 
General Surplus . 


54,069.728.00 


Balance Sheet as filed with Illinois Insurance Department 


$ 11,763,300.81 


277,581 ,729.99 
21,664,627.70 


195,516,701.04 
51,679,320.92 


20,072,031.78 


4,226,019.29 
2,792,225.46 


$585,295,956.99 


$436.938.168.00 
41,349,548.79 
1,842,202.20 
367,331.81 
4.681 .844.65 
20.537,130.23 
1.839.397.61 
4.740.333.70 


$512,295.956.99 


73,000,000.00 


$585,295,956.99 


Insurance in force $4,047,274,323 


THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 


High points of our 
progress during 


the year 1960... 


New Paid Business 
$940.773.875.00 


(increase 4.2%) 


Asset Increase 
$58.562.996.45 
lincrease 11.1%) 


Increase in Reserves 
$37.001.462.00 


lincrease 9.3%) 


Increase in Surplus Funds 
$10.150.000.00 


(increase 16.1%) 


Payments to policyowners 
and beneficiaries 
during vear 


$38,749.184.31 


Payments to policyowners 
and beneficiaries since 
1884, plus funds 
currently held for 
their benefit 

$827 542,477.40 


OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 
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FOOD PROCESSORS 


PILLSBURY’S 
NEW RECIPE 


Pillsbury’s profits have re- 

bounded, and no small part 

of the reason is Paul Gerot’s 

new recipe for his flour ex- 
port trade. 





Ever since Pillsbury Co.* managed 
to shuck the title of “the Rip Van 


Winkle miller” 20 years ago, its 
growth has largely been measured 


in new products (cake mixes, refrig- 
erated biscuits and some 150 others 
in the past decade). But last month, 
with its second best fiscal year in 
sight, Pillsbury was getting substan- 
tial help from one of its oldest lines- 
the export flour business 

less Drag. 
difference. 


There was, however, a 
Using the same ingredi- 
ents, President Paul Gerot was try- 
ing a new recipe, and finding it 
profitable. Up until a few years ago, 
the U.S.’ second largest miller had a 
thriving and highly profitable busi- 
ness selling flour to private sources 
abroad. But the U.S.’ massive foreign 
aid program and rising nationalism 
abroad changed all that. Pillsbury had 
to sell more and more flour through 
low-profit competitive bidding 

Thus while Gerot’s highly lucrative 
consumer products provided  con- 
stant cheer on his ledgers, he grew 
more and more dismayed by the drag 
on his profit margins (slightly ove 
dollar of sales) 


a penny on each 


Pillsbury Co. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
47',. Price range (1960-61): high, 477: low 
315,. Dividend (fiscal 1960): $1.40. Indicated 
fiscal 1961 payout: $1.40. Earnings per share 
fiscal 1960) : $3.03. Total assets: $136.7 million 
Ticker symbol: PSY 


caused by his export flour business 
Since exports represented some 17% 
of his $370-million sales, it was not a 
problem he could long ignore 

By 1960 Gerot had had enough 
He cut back sharply on Pillsbury’s 
bids to send boatloads of U.S.-made 
flour to foreign countries through 
U.S. Government and U.N. aid pro- 
grams. At the same time he kept a 
tight hold on the profitable end of 
his flour export trade—his private 
customer lists. Says he: “We have 
eliminated the unproductive sales.” 

With his export volume down (but 
no longer dragging on profits), Gerot 
is once again getting something close 
to full measure out of his high-mar- 
gined domestic consumer products 
business. For the first half of fiscal 
1961 (ended November 30), Piills- 
bury’s earnings rose 13° (to $1.72 a 
share) on a mere 1° rise in sales (to 
$183 million). Further, Pillsbury’s 
return on sales had risen to about 
2% (equal, at last, to that of the U.S.’ 
biggest miller, General Mills). 

For the rest of his fiscal year (end- 
ing May 31), Gerot estimates that 
“we will do better than in the fiscal 
1960 second half.” 

On The Go. Meantime, Gerot is not 
letting his lost export volume go en- 
tirely by the boards. Quite outside 
the U.S.’ foreign aid program, he is 
working out deals of his own. Pills- 
bury has, for example, a flour mill in 
Caracas, Venezuela and has working 
agreements with other mill operators 
in Guatemala and E] Salvador. Gerot 
is also working with the government 
of Ghana to establish a_ jointly- 
owned mill in that new country. “We 
looking for more profitable 
products all the time,’ says Gerot 
“But we are still very much in the 
flour business.” 
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PACKAGING FLOUR FOR THE DOMESTIC CONSUMER: 
the unproductive sales were eliminated 
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Almost from the start. 


however, 





THE ECONOM) 


SIGNS OF SPRING? 


fre those the first tendrils of 

coming prosperity sprouting 

up across the economic land- 
scape? 





Untit last month, would-be optimists 
on the course of the U.S. 
offered very little encourage- 
ment by professional economists. Of 
the seven key “leading” economic 
indicators (see chart, p. 27), only one 
—construction awards—looked favor- 
able as the year closed. But January 
provided another—the sturdy progress 
of stock prices. Often an _ early 
harbinger of good business ahead, the 
stock market perked up impressively 

Yeas & Nays. Last month construc- 
tion awards, which have been trend- 
ing upward since last February, and 
which passed the 1959 figures in 
August, continued to rise encourag- 
ingly. Taken together with the bull 
action in the stock market, they were 
the first solid encouragement the 
optimists have had. 

Other key leading indicators, how- 
ever, were still pointing downward 

e Manufacturers’ new orders 
dropped again in December, the latest 
reported month, to $28.8 billion. This 
was, to be sure, only a quarter of a 
billion dollars below the Novembe: 
figure. But it was also a full $1 billion 
lower than in December 1959 

e The average work week in manu- 
facturing declined in December to 
just 38.5 hours, down 1.7 hours from 
the 1959 level. Overtime also fell 

e New business incorporations, nor- 
mally a good sign of sentiment among 
small businessmen, dropped 2,000 be- 
low 1959’s corresponding month. 

Equivocal. The two remaining indi- 
cators were causing economists some 
puzzlement as to just which way they 
were heading. Liabilities of commer- 
cial business failures, for example, 
were some $20 million higher last De- 
cember than in December 1959 (and 
the number of failures set a postwar 
record in January). But those lia- 
bilities have been falling in volume, 
which is a favorable trend, ever since 
they peaked last June. 

So, too, with basic commodity 
prices. In December, the index of 22 
basic commodities fell to an 1ll-year 
low of 81. But in January it recovered 
quite strongly to 83. 

With inventory-cutting still going 
on at a high rate, those all-but-invisi- 
ble signs set hope a-fluttering in more 
than one economist’s breast. Said the 
adviser to one billion-dollar corpora- 
tion: “I now look for a modest recov- 
ery beginning in the second quarter.” 


economy 
were 
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ecutive officer. Moreover. Woods 





















FAVORABLE 


STILL 
UNFAVORABLE 


Two of the so-called leading indi- 
cators are currently favorable but five 
other major ones still point downward. 
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BUYING LABELS 








your own 


... on a Weber Lahel Printing Machine 


e save hours and hours of typing 
e eliminate label inventories 
e cut your label costs up to 90% 


Save expensive hours of typing individual forms 
and eliminate addressing errors. Eliminate high- 
cost, wasteful, volume purchasing, storing and in- 
ventorying of labels—the Weber Label Printer 
will run them off when and where you need them. 

The compact portable, typewriter-size, fully 
automatic machine prints, counts, cuts to size, 
and stacks labels—at 105 per minute! It adjusts 
in seconds for different sizes and varieties of labels 
used in shipping, production, packing, inspection 
and other departmental work. Prints from stencil 
or rubber mat on gummed, ungummed, dry 
gummed, linen or pressure sensitive stocks. 

Whatever the variety or quantity, you can now 
print all your label needs quickly and easily on a 
Weber Label Printing Machine. Get the facts on 
how you can save up to 90% on your label costs— 
mail coupon! 
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Printing Machines. 
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Weber Industrial Park 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 


Please send me complete data on Weber Lobel 
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Address faster 
Ship faster 
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RECOVERED 
FUMBLE 


In Puerto Rico’s Common- 
wealth Oil, First Boston Corp. 
has transformed what looked 
like a $35-million mistake 
into a profitable undertaking. 
But it took four long years. 


In 1954 First Boston Corp., the U.S 
biggest investment banker, launched 
Puerto Rico’s Commonwealth Oil Re- 
fining Co.* It looked like a sure- 
fire proposition. Puerto Rico, whose 
economy and population were grow- 
ing explosively, had but a_ single 
small refinery, then under construc- 
tion, to produce gasoline and othe: 
refined products. All the rest had 
to be imported. Commonwealth set 
about building a $35-million refin- 
ery to buy and process Venezuelan 
crude oil. The idea was to sell what 
products it could locally, and resell 
the rest of its output to the original 
suppliers for marketing on the U.S 
mainland and abroad. 

To finance Commonwealth, First 
Boston’s Chairman George Woods 
lined up $24 million in bank loans, 
sold $16 million of debentures, pur- 
chased $500,000 of common stock for 
its own account and sold 
$4 million to institutional 


anothe1 
investors. 


“Commonwealth Oil Refining Co. Traded 
over-the-counter. Recent price: 7. Price 
range (1960-61): high, 7; low, 314. Dividend 


(1960): none. Indicated 1961 payout 
Earnings per share (1960) 
$75.5 million. 


none 
$1.30. Total assets 
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COMMONWE. ALTH REFINERY 


Almost from the start, however, 
everything seemed to go wrong. The 
first 23,000 barrel-a-day plant began 
to process crude in January 1956, but 
that wasn’t enough output to turn a 
profit. A second plant, designed to 
lift capacity to a more economical 
58,000 barrels, did not come on 
stream until October 1957. By then, 
Commonwealth was losing $600,000 a 
month, and Vice Admiral (ret.) An- 
drew G. Carter, one of the plan’s 
original promoters, had resigned as 
chairman of the board. 

Second Try. Woods soon realized he 
had vastly underestimated the prob- 
lems involved in the project. “We 
looked at it as a sort of pipeline busi- 
ness,” he recalled in 1959, “contracts 
at one end for the raw material, con- 
tracts at the other end for the product. 
It was like a slot machine; you put 
something in, pull a handle and 
things start happening. We were 
stupidly wrong. We were in the 
chemical business, and we didn’t 
know a damn thing about it.” 

Itself a large stockholder with a 
good deal of its prestige at stake, 
First Boston set about putting things 
right. Woods took over as chairman 
of the finance committee, then hired 
an independent engineering firm to 
study operations. Its verdict: Com- 
monwealth could be run profitably if 
capacity were expanded and opera- 
tions extensively revamped.? 

Woods also found new management, 
including Sam H. Casey, who last 
October moved up to become Com- 
monwealth’s president and chief ex- 

‘Commonwealth is still involved in suits 


and countersuits with the original contrac- 
tor 





AT GUAVANILLA BAY, P.R.: 
to the right, Union Carbide; in the foreground, the Water Authority 








ecutive officer. Moreover, Woods 
again risked First Boston’s prestige 
by underwriting a new $20-million 
issue of convertible bonds and rene- 
gotiating the company’s debt. For a 
full year he devoted some 80° of his 
time to Commonwealth. Said he: 
“We have an obligation to the people 
who bought those bonds.” 

Four Years Late. Last month, some 
four years behind schedule, Woods 
was a long way toward pulling Com- 
monwealth’s chestnuts out of the fire. 
In 1960, President Casey reported, 
Commonwealth earned $6.6 million 
($1.30 a share) on revenues of $76.6 
million, aided by Puerto Rico’s ten 
year corporate tax exemption. Added 
to 1959’s $3.1-million profit, the 1960 
earnings wiped out the losses of 1958 
and more than doubled stockholders’ 
equity to $15.2 million ($3 a share) 

Commonwealth seemed at last on 
firm ground. In January it received 
a 5,200 barrel-a-day rise in its crude 
import quota. “That means,” points 
out President Casey, “we can hope 
to operate at 90° or more of ow 
75,000 barrel capacity—and 90°, is 
the minimum you need for really 
efficient operation.” At the 90° rate, 
Commonwealth would be processing 
67,500 barrels a day this year, up 
from an average 61,000 in 1960. 

Casey will have no trouble selling 
the extra output. Under Common- 
wealth’s long-term contracts with its 


seven big crude suppliers (among 
them: Jersey Standard, Gulf, Tex- 
aco), they are obligated to buy back, 


in the U.S. or abroad, the 
50°, of refined products not sold 
locally. Commonwealth also profits 
from the fact that two big customers 
are literally just across the fence (see 
picture). Union Carbide’s big glycol 
plant currently takes the equivalent 
of 800 barrels a day of fuel gas, while 
Puerto Rico’s Water Resources Au- 
thority uses refinery pitch to fuel its 
next-door generating plant. 

With Puerto Rican demand for re- 
fined products having grown 10‘, 
yearly, or three times the U.S. rate 
Refiner Casey is confident that Com- 
monwealth at last is geared for con- 
tinued profits. To that sentiment 
George Woods last month lent a 
banker’s cautious endorsement. “But 
I want,” “to see at least 12 
consecutive months of profitable op- 
erations before I claim we're solidly 
established.” He also feels that Com- 
monwealth’s funded debt is still too 
high at $27.5 million. But even 
Woods’ conservatism melts as he 
regards Commonwealth’s eventual 
prospects. “The long-range future,” 
he declares, “looks even more prom- 
ising than it did originally.” 


for sale 


says he, 


**Commonwealth had capitalized the losses 
of 1956-57 
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BROADCASTING 


SEE NOW, 
PAY LATER? 


General Tire’s TV subsidiary 
may soon get a green light 
for a $10-million experiment 
in pay TV. It’s an intriguing 
gamble but an uncertain one. 





LiKE THE MAN who cried “wolf” too 
often, advocates of pay TV have trou- 
ble these days getting much of a rise 
out of the American public. Again 
and again over the past 13 years they 
have announced that coin-in-the-box 
televiewing was on its way, only to 
have the prospect fade with the winds 
of its own publicity. 

But without the usual fanfare last 
month, this multimillion dollar pros- 
pect inched a bit closer to realization. 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission gave General Tire’s* RKO 
General subsidiary a tentative go- 
ahead signal to try out a three-year 
experiment in over-the-air transmis- 
sion. Using Zenith Corp.’s Phonevision 
system, RKO General will telecast 
from UHF Channel 18 (WHCT) at 
Hartford, Conn. Estimated cost: $10 
million. Potential market: 200,000 
homes. 

Pay TV dreamers have been many 
over the years. It has been an ex- 
pensive dream for Zenith Corp.'s 
President Joseph S. Wright. Precisely 
$10 million has already been spent on 
Zenith’s Phonevision system without 


General Tire & Rubber Co Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 62. Price range (1960-61) 
high, 8135; low, 415,. Dividend (1960): $1. In- 
dicated 1961 payout: $1. Earnings per share 

1959) $4.84. Total assets: $326.7 million 
Ticker symbol: GY 





a single dollar’s profit yet to show 
for it. Pay TV turned out to be a 
nightmare for Matty Fox, whose 
shoestring Tolvision scheme _ cost 
several million and ended in disaste: 
for Skiatron stockholders. And Para- 
mount Pictures President Barney Ba- 
laban reckoning up the tally a few 
months back found it had cost his 
Telemeter subsidiary $10 million so 
far with no discernible breakeven 
point in sight. This in spite of Tele- 
meter’s technically successful service 
in the Toronto suburb of Etobicoke, 
where viewers—6,000 installations to 
date—pay $1.25 to see and hear such 
entertainers as comic Bob Newhart 
on special programs. 

The Rothschilds, Too. Paramount Pic- 
tures Corp., too, has awarded rights 
to test its system in the U.S. Tele- 
meter TV, which moves over closed- 
circuit phone lines, will be market- 
tested in Little Rock, Ark. Telemetei 
President Louis A. Novins, who is a 
Paramount vice president, too. also 
talks proudly and hopefully of a Brit- 
ish alliance in such mixed company 
as the Guerdian newspaper. native 
TV and movie interests, and what he 
refers to as the “House of Rothschild.” 

Meanwhile, General Tire’s Presi- 
dent Gerry O’Neil and his brothe: 
Tom (president of RKO General) have 
launched what may turn out to be 
the most expensive pay TV gamble 
yet. “We're gaining valuable experi- 
ence,’ Gerry declares. “We sincerely 
believe this type of entertainment 
is the best possible kind in the in- 
terests of the viewing public.’ RKO 
General’s Vice President Jack Poo 
frankly admits, “It’s still very much 
of an experiment. It may cost as much 
as $100 to install the rented unscram- 
bling device for each set.” 

Opposition Mounts. The Hartford ex- 
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New England viewers will decide 









periment is likely to suffer consid- 
erable harassment from established 
commercial TV and theatrical inter- 
ests, already in full hue and cry 
against any extension of pay TV in 
the U.S. CBS President Frank Stan- 
ton, who has much to lose if the 
public prefers to pay for real opera 
rather than watch free horse opera, 
warns direfully, if somewhat irrele- 
vantly: “It would cost the average 
family $473 a year to see only two 
thirds of the program hours now seen 
on ‘free’ TV.” To which the pay TV 
partisans reply: “Nonsense! The en- 
tertainment we offer will be of a 
quality not now shown on free TV.’ 

RKO General is now betting it can 
break through this opposition. Pros- 
perous General Tire (assets: $326.7 
million) can doubtless afford the 
Hartford experiment. But, consider- 
ing the strong opposition to pay TV 
and its uncertain economics, Gen- 
eral’s venture remains very much of 
a gamble 


ENTERTAINMENT 





PROVIDENT 
PRODUCER 


1 wry twist of fate made it 

possible for Twentieth Cen- 

tury-Fox to show higher 
“earnings” last year. 


For YEARS talented producer Buddy 
Adler was a pillar of strength at 
Twentieth Century-Fox studios 
His untimely death last July, at 52, 
left a gap hard to fill. For Oscar-win- 
ning Adler had long been reckoned a 
top Hollywood Moneymaker 

Thus Twentieth Century-Fox stock- 
holders had good reason to mourn 
Adler’s passing. But they found a 
ray of consolation in an interim re- 
port from President Spyros Skouras 

To be sure, earnings without Adlei 
in the first 39 weeks of 1960 barely 
topped the 1959 figure ($1.26 a share 
against $1.25). But Buddy Adler's 
influence at the cash register was not 
entirely missing. On the credit side, 
the provident Skouras reported, was 
the sum of $735,614 for “insurance 
received on death of employee.” 

This “special item,” equal to 31 cents 
a share, was added to earnings in 
the company’s balance sheet. As al- 
ways, there is no business like show 
business. 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. Trad- 
ed NYSE. Recent price 463,. Price range 
(1960-61) high, 473g; low, 30. Dividend 
(1960): $1.60. Indicated 1961 payout: $1.60 
Earnings per share (1959) : $1.80. Total assets 
$151.7 million. Ticker symbol: TF. 
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Going to Toronto? 












RATES $950 

single 

trom 

@ Free 24-hour inside parking for 
registered guests 

e@ Free radio and TV 

@ Best steaks in town in the Golden 
Grille 


@ Family plan — children under 14 free 
in room with adult 


For Reservations confirmed free in seconds 
by RESERVATRON, call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel or Reservation office 


KING EDWARD 
SHERATON worn 


37 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 


PLANT LOCATION 
SERVICES 


Northern's location staff analyzes all 
important factors—sites, sources of 
supply, markets, power and fuel, finan- 
cing sources, community environment— 
all tailored to your needs. For these free 
services to help you select the most 
profitable location: 


ASK THE MAN 
FROM THE 
NORTHERN 


PLAINS 
NORTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS () GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


SLEEPER 


Brazil’s economy may be 
booming, but you would 
never know it to look at 
Brazilian Traction, that na- 
tion’s biggest electrical utility. 





“BRAZIL grows,” runs a local proverb, 
“while its politicians sleep.” And in- 
deed Brazil’s is one of the fastest 
growing economies in the Americas. 
Fueled by some $3.1 billion in U/S. 
investment by such American outfits 
as GM, Ford and Westinghouse, that 
nation’s gross national product has 
risen 21 in the last five years to an 
estimated $10.3 billion last year 

Yet one outfit, already on the spot, 
has been bypassed by the “Brazilian 
boom”: Brazilian Traction, Light & 
Power Co. Ltd.,* a perennial victim 
of Brazil's political somnolence and 
chronically unstable fiscal policies. 

Bypassed. A Toronto-based hold- 
ing company for ten _ operating 
utilities in the bustling cities of Sao 
Paulo, Rio and Santos, Brazilian 
Traction has been hurt by Brazil’s 
rocketing inflation and its politicians’ 
reluctance to grant sufficient rate in- 
creases. Between 1956 and 1959, its 
net income in dollar terms fell from 
$36.1 million to $10.1 million on sales 
that have stuck fast around $150 mil- 
lion. Thus earnings have not been 
sufficient to pay dividends. 

Only a few weeks ago, however, 
Brazilian Traction’s President Henry 
Borden broke the two-and-a-half year 
dividend dearth, announced payment 
of 25 cents a share. “But,” warned 
Borden, “this should not be taken to 
mean that the main difficulties con- 
fronting the company have _ been 
solved.” To pay this dividend, in fact 
Borden took advantage of a brief halt 
in the declining exchange value of 
the cruzeiro. 

Multiplying Problems. If anything, 
Borden’s problems are multiplying 
Brazil's inflation is getting worse 
rather than better, and the exchange 
position of the cruzeiro continues to 
weaken. Nor do Brazil's politicians, 
who often use the utility as a political 
football, show signs of granting the 
company an adequate return on in- 
vestment. As for rate increases, Bor- 
den admits that “no really good prog- 
ess has been made.” His one hope is 
that Brazil’s politicians will one day 
wake up and include Brazilian Trac- 
tion in the country’s mercurial growth. 

*Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co., 
Ltd. Traded American Stock Exchange. Re- 
cent pence: oe eee (eee) high, 
514: low, 8- ividen 960): none. Indi 
cated 1961 payout: 25c. Earnings per share 


(1959): 58c. Total assets: $1 billion. Ticker 
symbol: BL 








ROCKWELL 





STANDARD 


ENTERS ARGENTINE MARKET 
ACQUIRES INTEREST IN FIRM 
TO MAKE SUSPENSION SPRINGS 


Rockwell-Standard serves: 
Transportation * Construction 
Agriculture * Petroleum 
Public Utilities * General 
Industry and Government 


Rockwell-Standard produces: 
Axles * Transmissions 
Torque Converters 
Leaf and Mechanical Springs 
Bumpers * Cushion Springs 
Brakes ® Forgings * Stampings 
Grating * Universal Joints 
Executive Aircraft 
Lighting Standards 
Gas and Liquid Filters 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board ot Directors has today 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 


payable March 10, 1961, to share 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 17, 1961 


A. A. Finnell, Secretary 
January 23, 1961 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD 
CORPORATION 








CORAOPOLIS. PENNSYLVANIA 














TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
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“ 
Cash Dividend & . 
No. 206 . eS 
8 & 
January 27, 1961 s . 
“ _ 
rs 
¢ . 
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At the regular monthly meeting held January 
27, 1961, the Board of Directors declared a regu- 
lar quarterly cash dividend of 30 cents a share, 
payable March 3, 1961, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business February 10, 1961. 


By J. 1. Norman, Secretary 























How to Make 
Highest Net Profits 


Offer High Yield — Plus Steady Growth 


Guernseys fit today’s modern dairy methods. They 
add up to a real growth, plus high yield situation 
Guernseys offer you an abundant share of pride, satis- 
faction and the highest net profit from milk ... plus 
stock dividends in calves and extra profits in sales of 
surplus stock. 


Get all the facts and you'll discover why Guernseys 
are the top choice of dairymen today. Business or 
hobby, Guernseys and Golden Guernsey Milk offer ex- 
cellent profit opportunities. Write for Guernsey “invest- 
ment” facts today 


The AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
48 Main St, Peterborough, N. H. 
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Dec. Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
(prelim) 
Production 165.9 168.0 166.0 165.0 165.0 167.0 166.0 166.0 164.0 162.0 162.0 159.0 158.6 
Employment 120.4 120.9 121.0 120.7 121.4 121.4 121.4 121.0 121.3 121.1 120.7 120.5 119.9 
Hours 101.5 101.0 99.8 99.5 98.7 100.0 100.3 100.0 99.8 99.0 99.2 98.5 98.2 
Sales 136.2 133.3 127.9 129.2 142.0 130.8 133.1 136.6 132.8 131.7 135.6 129.7 129.7 
Bank Debits 160.3 165.3 171.5 172.2 166.4 179.2 173.6 175.0 190.4 175.7 167.9 178.0 179.3 
INDEX 136.7 137.7 137.2 iZ7a 138.7 139.7 138.9 139.7 1417 137.9 137.1 137.1 134.6 





Which Stocks Now 


THE PATTERN that has unfolded since 
the year-end is eloquent testimony to 
my belief that 1961 will be a much 
more satisfying speculative year than 
1960. 

It’s not that there’s more positive 
evidence now of nearby improvement 
than there was a month ago. Rather, 
there are signs of a more confident 
national mood, and this could be the 
catalyst which energizes the construc- 
tive background forces enumerated in 
previous columns. Furthermore, while 
the outlook for what had once been 
considered the backbone industries 
remains under some suspicion, there 
are decisive pluses in the case of many 
others. And this is what counts. 

No less important, the nature of 
the industries that have a_ special 
claim to attention today points up 
another previously expressed thought, 
namely: most of this year’s suc- 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 
? 
cess stories will 
have a different 
“complexion” than 
those which made 
market history in 
1960. It’s not that 
the speculator will 
be indifferent to 
new scientific or 
technological developments. 





Rather, 
there’s likely to be greater recogni- 


tion of the elementary fact that 
excitement often can be found in 
unexpected and unexploited places. 
Above all, with the market “high” as 
measured by popular yardsticks, 
there’s bound to be a special search 
for the attractive issues which carry 
less downside risk than last year’s 
favorites. 

Whirlpool Corp. (around 28 with 
a 1959-60 range of 39-22, paying $1.40) 
comes to mind. And not just because 


the company is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of home laundry equip- 
ment. Or because Sears, Roebuck 
(which owns 16% of the stock) ac- 
counts for almost 60° of volume. Im- 
portant as is this relationship (RCA, 
which owns 19% of the stock, ac- 
counts for about 5°; of volume), I am 
more impressed with the following 
points. Whirlpool earned about $2.40 
in 1960, a generally disastrous year fo: 
the appliance industry, against $3.18 
per share in 1959. The company’s 
competitive position improved, for 
unit sales were up substantially and 
dollar sales up slightly. With the in- 
dustry outlook improved and the com- 
pany free of very heavy product de- 
velopment costs which were a burden 
on last year’s results, 1961 should be 
a much better year. 

Illinois Central Railroad (around 
36 with a 1959-60 range of 49-29, pay- 
ing $2) is another candidate for the 
1961 Hit Parade. With its property 
in excellent condition, management 
believes that cost reductions will per- 
mit 1961 earnings to better last year’s 
roughly $3.50 per share even if traffic 
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On page 4 
you saw the famous hands of 
Norman Rockwell 


. whose illustra- 
tions and magazine 
covers are drawn 
from almost every 
phase of American 
life. And remember 
wherever automation 
touches life, you'll 
find Robertshaw in 


control, 


Robertshew -Fuiten Cantreis Co. Robewtukaw & * 
Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Va. o— 
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Treasure Chest Land 
the UTAH, IDAHO, 
COLORADO, WYO- UTAH 
MING area so rich POWER 
& LIGHT 


in natural resources. 





Write for FREE COPY 

Box 899, Dept. N 

Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
Inquiries held in strict confidence. 
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Dividends of 56 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVI- 
DEND PREFERENCE COM. 
MON STOCK have been de- 
clared payable March 31 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 3 


Checks will be mailed. 
G. W. MILLER 


Treasurer 
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| Edison 


declines. I'm more inclined to look 
for improvement and note that in 
years when the condition of business 
was good the road earned between 
$5 and $9 per share. Financial posi- 
tion is excellent and there are moves 
to capitalize on the road’s valuable 
“air rights” along Chicago’s lake front. 

I’m intrigued with Automatic Radio, 
a Boston company traded over-the- 
counter around 14. For one thing, the 
company appears to have markedly 
improved. its share of the so-called 
“after car” radio set market. This 
represents radios sold as replacements 
or installed by new car dealers. Sec- 
ondly, it has a pretax profit margin 
which would do credit to the tradi- 
tionally high-margin chemical and 
drug business—namely, 23°, in 1960. 
Thirdly, fiscal 1961’s volume will be 
boosted by sales of the Vornado auto- 
mobile air-conditioning unit. Bearing 
in mind the company’s traditional 
policy of delivering a quality product 
which costs less to the consumer but 
which offers the dealer a higher profit 
margin, the auto air-conditioning 
business could be a very important 
plus. 

I expect fiscal 1961 sales to be in 
the $18-$20 million area as compared 
with $15 million in 1960, under $10 
million in 1957, and $4 million in 1955. 
This growth record has been dupli- 
cated earnings-wise, and I believe the 
earnings potential is in the area of 


| $1.25 per share this year as against 
| 95c in fiscal 1960. 


I'm also intrigued by McGraw- 
(around 39 with a 1959-60 
range of 49-28, paying $1.40) in that 
the company now has many strings 
to its bow. Not too long ago, the 
manufacture of Eskimo fans, Manning 
Bowman appliances, Bussman fuses 
and Toastmaster toasters was its chief 
claim to fame. Last year, however, 
about half of volume was represented 
by products used in the transmission 
and distribution of electric power, a 
business which should improve in 
1961. Furthermore, the Thomas A 
Edison division has developed 
tronic device with an _ error-proof 
magnetic memory which can auto- 
matically dial any one of 300 different 
telephone numbers merely by press- 
ing a bar. This should help 1961 be a 
better year than 1960 when earnings 
were over $2.50 pe 
of $300-$310 million. 

In my opinion, United Fruit (around 
20) could be a very interesting long- 
term speculation. For one _ thing, 
there’s an entirely new management 
philosophy and an attempt apparently 
is being made to transform United 
Fruit from a banana farmer to a mer- 
chant and food processor. Secondly, 
the company is concentrating its 
growing emphasis on a type 


an elec- 


share on sales 


new 


banana that is highly resistant to the 
fungus disease which plagues the 
growth of the fruit. Certain packag- 
ing and growing problems still must 
be solved, but production eventually 
will be concentrated in the new type 
bananas. Thirdly, there appears to 
be a spectacular market potential for 
the company’s freeze-dry process. 
This involves dehydrating food which 
can be shipped and stored without 
refrigeration, and then restored to its 
original state merely by adding water. 

Last year’s earnings were nominal, 
but 1961 should make much more 
pleasant reading. The freeze-dry op- 
eration could be an appreciable con- 
tributor to 1962 earnings and it may 
be a vehicle for broadening the com- 
pany’s basic operations. 

The recent announcement _ that 
B. F. Goodrich Co. had purchased 
Rayco, a highly successful manufac- 
turer and merchandiser of auto seat 
covers, has three significant aspects: 
a) The Rayco management will aid 
the development of Goodrich’s own 
chain of stores, and the purchase (via 
stock) apparently will not result in 
any earnings dilution. b) Goodrich 
now has 125 new outlets which will be 
a market for its replacement tire 
division. c) Rayco also will be a cus- 
tomer for certain products directly 
manufactured by B.F. Goodrich. 

Goodrich’s January tire production 
was some 6% above the fourth-quar- 
ter rate, and output in February and 
March will be boosted to 14° above 
the last quarter rate. With dealer in- 
ventories depleted by the severe win- 
ter, 1961 should be a much better year 
than 1960. Goodrich has gone the 
complete cycle of being overrated by 
institutional buyers, to being neglected 
by speculators. Now around 56, it’s 
worth noting that the new manage- 
ment is doing a superb job of building 
up a sales-minded company. 

Last year, the institutional investor 
and Wall Street “discovered” the 
apparel industry—and for several 
good reasons. One is the teen-age 
population explosion, which means a 
much wider market potential than in 
the past decade. Another is the grow- 
ing retailing trend towards having 
teen-age apparel in one place rathe 
than in different departments. This 
means that the individual manufac- 
turer is being called on to furnish 
each item which had been bought 
from a number of different manufac- 
turers. In almost all cases, the growth 
potentials have been fully recognized 
in the market place, for the best situ- 
ated stocks sell for over 20 times 
earnings. The big exception is Kayser- 
Roth Corp. (around 16) inasmuch as 
earnings for the fiscal year ending 
next June should better fiscal 1960 
results of $1.58 per share. 
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Never again need you worry about mak- 
ing decisions! Now, for the cost of a good 
advisory service alone, you can put the 
problem of managing your investments 
squarely on the shoulders of a professional 
Investment Manager. just as the million- 
aires do. 









Free yourself from the doubts and fears 
j of the average investor who handles his 
own money. Free yourself from the emo- 
tional strain that often causes people to 
buy and sell at the wrong time. Free your- 
self of the urge to follow the “hot tips” of 
i well-meaning friends. Free yourself of the 
| responsibility to follow the earnings, divi- 
dend rates and cash flow of the com- 
panies in which you own stock 

Now for the first time, you can enjoy 
the peace of mind that goes with the free- 
dom from making decisions. 











Now, like the man of great wealth, you 
can follow the same steps that, with rea- 
sonable safety and prudence, have brought 
good income and capital appreciation to 
those who have a time-tested plan and 
use it consistently. Even more important, 
you can start a long term investment pro- 
gram which in the past has proven highly 
successful. 















If this is your goal as an investor 
this message is for you. 


There are an amazing number of in- 
vestors who are headed for continued frus- 
trations in what their hard-earned money 
will do for them. Some wake up with a 
start to find that time is rolling along 
faster than they realized . yet capital is 
accumulating slower than they hoped for. 

The worst of it is, the problem may not 
be their fault at all! 

These people are intelligent. They read 
the proper financial journals. They have 
good brokers. The brokers supply them 
with unlimited information and free ad- 
vice regarding any number of securities. 





















HOW MONEY GROWS MORE 
FOR SOME PEOPLE! 


If one assumes there is some science to 
making money in investments, then if you 
are not already wealthy, but would like 
to be, the thing to do might be to see who 
has made money and how they made it. 
If there is some principle involved in suc- 
cess in investments, and if the same prin- 
ciple has worked for almost everyone who 
has used it over a period of years . . . then 
the chances are favorable for you if you 
also apply this principle! 
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IF YOUR INVESTMENT FUND IS $8000 OR MORE... 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE PRIVATE PROFESSIONAL 
| INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT FOR THE PRICE 
| OF ADVISORY SERVICE ALONE! 


Complete “Buy”,“Sell”,“Hold” instructions are given directly 
to your broker... Yet only you can touch your money! 


But - 

When some of these good people look 
back over several years of investing. they 
are disappointed with the mediocrity of 
their progress. 

If you sometimes feel the same way. an 
answer to that problem may be more 
readily available than you think! 


PERSONAL SECURITIES 
MANAGEMENT FOR 
SMALLER ACCOUNTS 

If you are one of the large group of in- 
vestors with holdings of from $8,000 to 
$50,000, and if you have been doing som« 
bedrock thinking about your future finan- 
cial security, these true stories may be of 
interest — 

Mrs. Clara Simmons is a widowed, 
middle-aged, salaried employee in Cali- 
fornia. In the fall of 1954, Mrs. Simmons’ 
funds available for investment totaled 
$10,000. At that time, Mrs. Simmons’ se- 
curities account (#W-006) began its his- 
tory in a unique securities management 
program. The program was tailored espe- 
cially for people of nominal means who 
needed to make a steady 6% spendabk 
withdrawal from their securities accounts 
to supplement their income. In addition, 
Mrs. Simmons hoped her capital would 
increase faster than the shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 


WHAT HAPPENED? 

In Mrs. Clara Simmons’ first five-year 
participation in this plan, she made a reg- 
ular withdrawal of $50 every month. ( This 
is equivalent to 6% a year on her starting 
capital.) In addition to these withdrawals, 
during that same five-year period, Mrs. 
Simmons’ $10,000 capital grew to $13,091. 

Robert Easterling, a lumberman in Ore- 
gon had sufficient income for living ex- 
penses. He made no regular withdrawal 
His securities account (#ML-10) was 
managed primarily with the objective of 
building up capital gain. During the same 
five-year period referred to above for Mrs. 
Simmons’ account, Robert Easterling’s in- 
vestment of $32,826 increased to $61,853. 

In the same period of time, Roy An- 
drews of Cleveland (#PW-201) saw his 
securities account grow from $9,881 to 
$14,880. Henry Saunders, Baltimore, 
(#HR-153) grew from $9,680 to $17,115. 
Harold Rankin’s account (#HG-05) in- 
creased from $10,000 to $15,755. Frank 
Norton’s account (#HR-284) increased 
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MANAGER MILLS: 
--. answer to a serious problem 


from $14,245 to $32,176 

Henry Dirkson, retired, living in Missis 
sippi (*#ML-2-905) withdrew $300 each 
month (5.6% a year). His account began 
in the plan with $63,990. In the same five- 
year period discussed above, Mr. Dirkson 
withdrew $18,300. In addition to these 
withdrawals, his account increased to 
$107,746 

(For reasons of privacy, names, of 
course, are changed. Results are factual. ) 


WERE THE RESULTS BETTER 
THAN AVERAGE? 


The accounts described above show 


average increase of 71.4% (from capital 
appreciation and dividends) for the five- 
year period discussed. Mills considers 
these results are typical of the dollar ap 
preciation shown by Mills’ clients. As 
closely as he can compute it, the average 
increase for all accounts managed by Mills’ 
firm showed a growth of 80.1% for the 
sti period 

Admittedly those years were better than 
average in the market. Sometimes a poor 
performance year is experic need 1960 
During that year the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average declined 63 


for example 
points. Some good stocks were down 25% 
to 40%. Some Mills-managed accounts lost 
a little ground, some made nominal gains. 
In total the average of Mills accounts fared 
more than twice as well as the Dow aver- 
age. And the important point is that these 
accounts were still in a sound position in 
relation to the market as a whole. 


WHAT IS THIS PLAN? 
WHERE IS IT AVAILABLE? 


Author of this unique plan that offers 








investors with smaller and medium-size 
funds this professional securities manage- 
ment service is Mansfield Mills of La Jolla, 
California. Mills has been an investment 
idviser since 1938. 

Some years ago, Mills was head of an 
wganization that published one of the 
larger financial advisory services from of- 
fices in New York. It was highly successful. 

However, as time went on, it became 
more apparent to Mills that it was not 
lack of information that was the problem 
of many an intelligent investor with a 
small to medium-size account. On the con- 
trary, such an investor was too often con- 
fronted with an almost hopeless abundanc« 
of information from reliable and well- 
meaning financial services and_ brokers 
Often-times this wealth of information cre- 
ated confusion rather than help 

Mills determined to do something about 
this situation. He decided to make avail- 
able to investors of nominal means the 
same type of private securities manage- 
ment that was previously available pri- 
marily to wealthy people. As one person 
told another and the word spread, the 
Mansfield Mills, Inc. management plan 
grew to where Mills now serves clients in 
almost every state and several countries 
abroad. 


WHY THE PLAN SUCCEEDED 


As in most professions, law, medicine, 
architecture or investment management, 
the foundation of success is that key exec- 
utive talent does the primary part of the 
job personally! 

A decade ago an executive on the Mills 
staff, Paul A. Benitz (now Vice President 
of Mansfield Mills Inc.) codified some pol- 
icies that were then thought to fit the long 
range probabilities of investing for capital 
gain in stocks in the years ahead. ( Benitz 
is a mathematician by training, educated 
at Notre Dame, Stanford and Columbia. ) 

In early 1950 Benitz established a Pilot 
Account. The Pilot Account was not a the- 
oretical account. It was an actual account. 
It was operated for the purpose of making 
money ... plus the hope of demonstrating 
what might be accomplished even with 
small funds, if they were managed agres- 
sively with the objective of capital appre- 


ciation 


WHAT WERE THE RESULTS? 

A Certified Public Accountant’s Audit 
shows the Pilot Account increased from 
$6,705.64 to $57,824.78 in the decade of 
the 1950's ending December 31, 1959. 
See chart.) 

Mills is quick to state that the record of 
the Pilot Account is not a reflection of 
what has been accomplished for clients. 
It is not an indication of what can be done 
in the Pilot Account or any other account 
in the future. 


It is just a factual reflection of some 


good fortune as well as good management 
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for one account, managed aggressively, 
during an over-all favorable market dec- 
ade 

The best way for anyone to draw his 
own conclusions about both the limitations 
and the merits of the Mills plan is to call 
at Mills’ offices in La Jolla and personally 
examine the records of any number of ac- 
counts he or she might wish to review. 
Mills invites such visits. 


TEN-YEAR HISTORY OF MILLS 
PILOT ACCOUNT AS COMPARED 
TO DOW - JONES INDUSTRIALS 
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WILL THE SAME POLICIES WORK 
AS WELL IN THE DECADE AHEAD? 

Frankly, Mills does not think they will! 

The decade of the 1950’s was a gener- 
ally favorable market period. Almost any- 
one who bought and held a reasonable 
number of stocks of well-known, good 
quality American corporations should have 
accomplished good appreciation during 
the 1950's. But — 

From now on investors are going to 
have to work harder for profits! 

As was the case for those other condi- 
tions beginning about a decade ago, Mills 
and his staff have codified a set of policies 
they believe will meet the tougher invest- 
ment conditions of the years ahead. 

As Mills expresses it: “Actually, I think 
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as much money can be made in stocks in 
the 1960's as was made in the previous 
ten years. BUT, I think it is going to be 
made more by using the successful busi- 
nessman’s basic policy of bearing down 
hard on working money out of ‘inventory’ 
(stocks) that do not do well . . . and con 

tinuously taking steps to keep a high pro- 
portion of funds employed in those feu 

stocks which do much better than average 

at different times.” 


HOW ACCOUNTS ARE MANAGED 


The stocks and cash of each Mills client 
remain in the custody of the client’s own 
broker. The client uses any New York 
Stock Exchange member firm he prefers. 
(Mills does suggest brokers, upon request, 
and will make all arrangements for clients 
who wish him to.) To place his account in 
the Mills management plan, a new client 
merely gives his broker a form that desig- 
nates Mills as his limited power agent. 
This arrangement permits Mills to give 
buy and sell orders for the client’s ac- 
count. It does not permit Mills to with- 
draw funds or securities from the client's 
account. Only the client has that right. 


GROUP MANAGEMENT 
PROMOTES EFFICIENCIES 


Under Mills management, each client's 
account is always independent of every 
other client’s account. There is no co- 
mingling of funds or securities. But, the 
position in each new account is gradually 
coordinated with others in a group of sev- 
eral accounts. After that, similar manage- 
ment decisions can be made for the group 
as a unit. 

You probably see some of the advan- 
tages. Although individual accounts in the 
group may be comparatively small, the 
total group funds are substantial. They 
justify the careful supervision and _ thor- 
ough attention that a professional invest- 
ment management team can give to a 
large account. 

Another unique feature of the Mills 
Group Management Plan is that it saves 
clients the % or % point extra cost of the 
odd-lot premium when it is advisable to 
buy less than 100 shares of stock to give 
the smaller accounts concentrated diversi- 
fication in high priced stocks. 


SAFETY FACTORS FOR 
CLIENT’S PROTECTION 


The Mills plan offers several protection 
features. No contract is required. Clients 
. they are not 
committed to any time period. The client 
knows exactly what Mills is doing in his 
account at all times because the client 
receives a confirmation slip immediately 
from his broker each time a stock is 
bought or sold. 


WHAT IT COSTS 


Mills bases management fees on the 
size of each account. If an account 


may cancel at any time 
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amounts to $10,000 (in net equity value 
of stock or cash or both) the fee is $50 
for three months, or $200 a year. If the 
account is $20,000, the fee is $100 for 
three months, and so on. The minimum 
fee per quarter is $50. For accounts above 
$50,000, the fee is lower. All fees are fully 
deductible expenses for income tax pur- 
poses. 

As one man summarized it, in referring 
to Mills service and management fees he 
charges: “All the Mills plan has to do for 
me is 2% a year better than I can do for 
myself. The peace of mind it gives me is 
a bonus.” 

And, as William Peter Hamilton, an 
early editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
once remarked: “In investment, as in 
everything else in life, in the long run, 
the professional will win oftener than the 
amateur.” 





HELPING SOLVE PROBLEMS 
LIKE THIS IS OUR BUSINESS 


Anthony Bennett of Washington, D.C., 
purchased seven securities between 1946 
and 1953. They cost him $19,977. By De- 
cember, 1954, these seven securities had 
shrunk in value to $13,375. As Mr. Ben- 
nett expressed it: “I sort of fell in love 
with the stocks I bought and held on to 
them longer than I should.” 

After management began, all seven of 
Mr. Bennett’s stocks were sold. The net 
realized was $15,019. 

During the first two years of manage- 
ment, we bought, then later sold, eight 
stocks for Mr. Bennett. The net capital 
loss from these eight was $289. Seven 
other stocks were bought for Mr. Bennett 
and were held in his account at the end of 
his first two years of management. The 
seven showed a gain which totaled $6,268. 

In the first two years of using a policy 
of selling the poor-acting stocks and hold- 
ing the stocks making gains, Anthony Ben- 
nett’s account increased in value from 
$13,375 to $21,707. In other words, Mr. 
Bennett saw his $6,602 loss position turn 
into a profit. Had his original seven stocks 
been held to the end of the same two year 
period, their total value would have been 
only $14,825. 

We do not mean that Mr. Bennett could 
not have accomplished as good or better 
results himself, if he had taken the time 
to face his problem squarely and then had 
taken constructive steps to solve it. I think 
you also can solve a similar problem ( if 
you ever have one) if you really make up 
your mind to whip it. However, helping 
solve problems like that is our business. 











MANSFIELD 
I) MILLS, INC. 


Dept. F-18, 8008-10 Jenner Street 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
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| A PERSONAL MESSAGE TO YOU... 


from MANSFIELD MILLS 


Of course, I do not know what your personal financial goals are for your future. But, 
I do know they are important to you. For years it has given me gratification to help an 
increasing number of clients become more comfortable financially. 

I am not a broker. I have no commissions to earn from activity in your account. 
I have no mutual funds to sell; no subscription service to promote. My staff and I manage 
investment accounts for people who have thoroughly investigated our plan, liked what 
they saw, and who want us to manage their investments by the same basic plan we use in 
management of our own funds. 

We do not have a perfect answer to investing. Never expect to have. Many years 
of experience give us great humility in respect to the problems involved in accomplish- 
ing important investment progress. But — 

Long ago this Plan passed the horse and buggy stage. It is a proven thing. We and 
clients who have participated in this program for several years have eaten the pudding 
It works . . . and it pays! : 


NOW THE IMPORTANT POINT TO YOU! 

All investment programs start out even, today, or any other day! 

Each of your investment dollars which you had a year ago, two years ago, or five 
years ago, was worth exactly the same as everyone else’s investment dollar at that time 
If, since then, you are satisfied with your progress — stick with your plan. You do not 
need us or anyone else! But, if time does seem to be slipping along faster than you 
realized, yet your capital is increasing slower than you hoped for, perhaps we can 
help you. 

If you think you might like to shift from your shoulders the task of constantly 
studying and sorting out facts and making decisions — if you think you would enjoy put- 
ting the whole job squarely on the shoulders of a professional investment manager 
and let him manage your securities by the same principles he uses in managing his own 
money — then fill out and mail the coupon or send us your name and address 

You and I both know, no honest man can make any promises of what can be 
accomplished in the years ahead. And, we make no promises to you. But, it is conceiv- 
able that your return of the coupon might put you In a position to enjoy more peace ot 


mind, more safety and more comfortable future financial security than you ever thought 


possible. ‘ 


f Mansfield Mills 


P.S. I want to make it clear — your use of the coupon commits you to nothing. It costs 
you nothing. No money is to be sent. It simply states you would like the explana- 
tory booklet and that you wish to seriously consider whether or not you want to 
participate in this Plan which a number of people are using with the objective of 
making their future financial security more comfortable and secure. 


Sincerely yours, 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU “RETIREMENT SECURITY PROGRAM” 


MANSFIELD MILLS, INC. + Securities Management * Dept. F-18, 
8008-10 Jenner St. * La Jolla, Calif. 

Please send me my complimentary copy of the explanatory booklet “Retirement 
Security Program.” 


This is NOT a commitment. It implies no obligation on my part other than that 
I want to seriously consider whether or not this program fits in with my plans. 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
©) I depend upon my securities for some income as well as capital gains. 


(1) Capital gains is my main objective. My securities fund, including stocks and cash, 
amounts to about $ 
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The lady who wrote had suddenly 
been faced with managing her own 
financial future. In response to one of 
our advertisements, she was asking 
our Research Department to review 
her over-all situation and help her 
to “use my money wisely to meet my 
modest needs.” 

Research was more than happy to 
help, of course. 

The first thing they pointed out 
was that 90% of her estate was con- 
centrated in the common stock of a 
single company and that—good as 
any one company might be—wasn’t 
too prudent. So Research suggested 
that she sell half this holding and 
substitute three different stocks and 
three different bonds. This would 
provide more diversification, a 
greater degree of security, and actu- 
ally increase her income besides. 

Research also questioned the ad- 
visability of carrying so much cash 
in a checking account, when she had 
savings and E Bonds enough for 
emergencies. 

Finally Research suggested . . . 

But perhaps you'd like to see her 
request, with all identification re- 
moved, of course, and our answer— 
so you can judge our Research serv- 
ice for yourself. We'll be happy to 
send it to you. 

In the meantime, if you have any 
investment problem of your own and 
would like to see what Research 
would suggest in yourcircumstances, 
for your particular objectives, 
just ask. 

We'll be happy to mail you an ob- 
jective analysis of your present hold- 
ings Or suggest an investment pro- 
gram for any sum of money. There’s 
no charge or obligation of any kind. 

Just address your request to— 


Josern C, QUINN 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
138 offices in U. §., Canada and abroad 











THE Qua.ity of buying has been de- 
teriorating as volume has increased. 
Too many people have been buying 
for a fast buck (quick profit) rather 
than to have and to hold. The game 
recently has been too easy. When 
things are too easy, the stock market 
accumulates too many camp follow- 
ers. 

My hypothesis, for what it is worth. 
is that 1961 is neither a year of boom 
nor bust, and that the stock market 
will be courting correction wheneve1 
it assumes either extreme. Recently, 
as I read it, prices of many issues 
have been assuming more pleasant- 
ness than is likely. 

I dislike to measure probabilities by 
the averages (their content makes 
them tricky), but I know no other 
way of getting across my thinking 
Roughly, I would assume that the 
advance is likely to get into trouble 
somewhere around 670, or perhaps a 
little higher, and that a decline to 
around 600-625 some time this spring 
or summer is possible. 

It looks like people who have been 
buying stocks recently think Presi- 
dent Kennedy is able to do things in 
the next six months that President 
Kennedy does not think he can do 
Business probably will be better, but 
not as much better as the market is 
beginning to discount. 

I am not trying to chart the exact 
top of this intermediate rise, nor the 
exact timing of a period of mild dis- 
illusionment. The fun could last 
weeks longer, and the top could be 
higher than suggested. What I want 
to do in this column is to encourage 
people to be a little more restrained, 
rather than less restrained, as prices 
rise. Keep enthusiasm within bounds 
From here on, see that you get values 
Don't try to get rich too fast; don’t 
buy unless you are getting you 
money's worth. Don’t follow the 
crowd too far—and the top usually is 
too far 

Remember, however, that this will 
continue to be a market of diverse 
trends. Some stocks will be doing 
well even during a correction; and 
the issues which are not going up too 
much now won't have to come down. 
Selectivity is far more important than 
what “the market” does and, in any 
event, this is not a situation where all 
stocks should be sold. We are not go- 
ing back into the type of market we 
had last summer and fall. 

Stone & Webster (59) pays $3 per 
annum. This company is one of the 





MARKET COMMENT 


Time for Restraint 


by L. O. HOOPER 


important con- 
struction service 
organizations. It 
owns important 
oil and natural 
gas properties and 
indirectly controls 
others through 
ownership of 115,555 shares of Okla- 
homa Natural Gas (32); 1,197,380 
shares of Tennessee Gas Transmission 
(2312) and 1,683,600 shares of Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line (23). The 
company itself has only 2,068,652 
shares of stock issued with no bonds 
or preferred ahead of it. Earnings 
last year were $3.57 a share. This 
stock looks like a real value and, un- 
like most “real values,” it offers a de- 
cent dividend return. 
Colgate-Palmolive (33) is down 
from a high of 43%g in 1959. No doubt 
part of the decline in this stock 
(which is up from a low of 28 this 
year) is due to the competition of 
Procter & Gamble’s Crest toothpaste 
with Colgate’s older product (which 
long was the industry’s dominating 
brand). Furthermore, Colgate never 
has been too outstanding in its com- 
petition with Procter & Gamble in this 
country in soaps and detergents. But 
Colgate is an international company. 
with foreign sales in 1959 some 51‘ 
of gross, and its leadership is in toi- 
letries, or mass type cosmetics. Earn- 
ings last year probably were about 
$2.65 a share vs. $3.10 in 1959, when 
it did not have the sudden toothpaste 
competition problem. Sales in 1960 
were around $600 million. The stock 
has paid dividends for 66 years and 
looks reasonably priced. You get 
your money’s worth when you buy it 
Most people do not understand that 
United Shoe Machinery (61) will 
earn between $6 and $6.25 a share on 
a fully consolidated basis. They look 
at reported earnings, probably $4.25 
a share for the year ending February 
28, and think that is the company’s 
earning power: they overlook about 
$2 a share additional profits repre- 
senting the undistributed earnings of 
foreign subsidiaries. Furthermore, they 
fail to recognize that United Shoe has 
large operations which have little 
connection with the shoe machinery 
industry. Offering a return of more 
than 4°, on a dividend of $2.75 a 
share (including 25c extra), this 
stock is selling at only about ten 
times real earnings. It had paid divi- 
dends in every year since 1905. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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OIL STOCKS 


Abandon now 


The new Value Line Oil Reports carry good news for in- 
vestors worried about oil stocks. 


These Reports point to a decided turn for the better—for 
the first time in 3 years—in the Oil Stocks, among which 
many new buying opportunities are now taking shape. 


To benefit most from recent developments are certain 
“domestic integrated” companies. Aided by the import 
quotas on crude oil, the domestic petroleum industry has 
been pulling itself together in a very positive manner: 
Gasoline prices are firming; the threat to the price of do- 
mestic crude oil seems about over; and the strenuous in- 
ternal cost-cutting campaigns of the past two years will 
boost profits as product prices improve. 


These and other factors indicate that considerably im- 
proved earnings lie ahead for these companies. 


Reflecting the investment meaning of this bright outlook 
no less than 10 Oil Stocks, out of all 1,000 stocks unde: 
regular watch, now carry Value Line’s top ranking for 
‘Probable Market Performance in the Next 12 Months.” 


The net result is a switching and buying opportunity of 
truly unusual dimensions. 


As for the rest—CAUTION! In contrast to the top-ranking 


10, many other stocks in this group are ranked well below 
average for market performance during the coming year 


COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 


We will send you, as part of the Guest Subscription offe 
described below, the comprehensive Value Line Reports on 
the individual stocks in both the Oil Industry and the 
Natural Gas Industry. All in all you will receive full-page 
Reports on each of 80 stocks, among them: 


A4nderson-Prichard 
Cities Service 
Imperial Oil 

Lone Star Gas 
Pure Oil 

Shell Oil 
Socony-Mobil 
Texaco 


Buckeye 

Getty Oil 
Interprovincial PI 
Ohio Oil 

Richfield Oil 
Sinclair Oil 
Standard Oil (NJ) 
Tidewater Oil 


Amerada 
Champlin Oil 
Gulf Oil 
Kerr-McGee Oil 
Panhandle EPL 
Royal Dutch 
Skelly Oil 

Sun Oil 

Under this offer, you will also receive—without charge- 
Value Line’s new Report on the Upheaval in Metal Stocks. 
an analysis of the new opportunities and dangers in world 
metal markets . . . plus the New Value Line Summary of 
Advices on 1000 Major Stocks and 50 Special Situations, 
with Value Line’s objective measurements of Quality, Yield 
and Appreciation Potentiality. 


All these Reports will be sent to you without charge in 
conjunction with Value Line’s Guest Subscription offer 
which for only $5 (less than half the regular rate) brings 
you the next 4 weeks of complete service, including the fol- 
lowing timely analyses, projections and recommendations: 


« (1) 4 “ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED STOCK-OF- 
THE-WEEK” REPORTS (The group of stocks se- 
lected to date has far outperformed the Dow-Jones 
averages. ) 

“WHAT THE MUTUAL FUNDS ARE BUYING & 
SELLING”—a new Value Line feature in which the 
net changes in the holdings of individual stocks by 
all the leading Funds are noted—weekly 

Graphic Analyses of “WHAT COMPANY OFFI- 


CERS AND DIRECTORS ARE BUYING AND 
SELLING”—weekly 


or buy more? 


THE BUSINESS PROSPECT—weekly 

STOCK MARKET PROSPECT—weekly 
RECOMMENDED INVESTMENT POLICY— weekly 
BEST STOCKS TO BUY OR HOLD NOW for spe- 
cific investment objectives—weekly 

VALUE LINE BUSINESS FORECASTER which 
shows the trend of 7 economic series whose turning 
points have consistently preceded cyclical turns in 
economic activity—weekly 


*(9) Full-page ratings and reports on 


each of 300 additional stocks 


(10) A NEW SPECIAL SITUATION ANALYSIS 


(11) SPECIAL SITUATIONS FOR HOLDING NOW 
weekly 

ALL SPECIAL SITUATIONS SOLD 
which had doubled and trebled. (For 20 years, the 
Value Line Survey has been recommending one 
Special Situation every month, regardless of the 
trend of the general market. The comprehensive 
record will be submitted to you under this offer.) 
THE SUPERVISED ACCOUNT REPORT, which 
gives advance notice of all changes to be executed 
in the future in a real portfolio—supervised as : 
“model” account for the average investor. Also 
gives complete record of 20-year results to dat 
WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS and 


4 WEEKLY SUMMARY-INDEXES including th« 
very latest Ranks and Ratings on all 1000 Stocks 
and more than 50 Special Situations under constant 
year-round watch 


(12 scores ol 





ALSO FREE with this offer: Arnold Bernhard’s new book 


(regular $3.95 clothbound edition publ. by Simon & Schuster) 


“THE EVALUATION OF COMMON STOCKS” 


In this lucid book the research director of the Value Line 
Survey explains the principles behind Value Line’s methods 
why stocks are not always worth what they sell for 
how they are sometimes carried too high, sometimes too lou 
by mass excitement how to project the normal value 

oj stocks into the future 











To take advantage of this Special Offer, 
fill out and mail coupon below 


Vame 
Iddres s 


State 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-171P 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by 
ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Ine. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y 


City Zone 
























TRY THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 
GET-AHEAD PLAN 








$7 STARTS YOU 


You are living in a period of far-reaching 
changes. New inventions, new industries 
and new ways of doing business are 
creating opportunities for men who want 
to get ahead. 

It will pay you to find out about these 
things. One place to find out is in the 
pages of The Wall Street Journal. You 
probably think The Journal is just for 
millionaires. That is WRONG. The Jour 
nal is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is 
valuable to owners of small businesses 
It can be of priceless benefit to ambi- 
tious young men who want to earn more 
money. Said one subscriber, “I read The 
Journal every morning and apply its 
lessons to my own business. I call this 
my ‘get-ahead’ plan.” 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast 
It costs $24 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $7 
Just tear out this ad and attach check 
tor $7 and mail. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y FM 2-15 




































General Tire & Rubber 
WARRANTS 


Question: Why did General Tire & Rubber 
WARRANTS move from 5 to 63, multi 
plying 12 times, at the same time that Gen- 
ral Tire & Rubber COMMON was moving 
rom 22 to 86, multiplying less than 4 
mes 
Aaswer: Warrants are long-term (2, 5, 10 
ears, even perpetual) rights to buy com 
non stock at a specific price. Thus, Gen 
ral Tire & Rubber ‘$25’ warrants are the 
right to buy common stock at $25 to Oct 
1962 ‘and then at a slightly higher price 
1967, when they expire). In late 1957 
the warrants were selling at 5 with the 
ommon at 22, at which price for the com 
mon the warrants had no actual value 
(What good is the right to buy a stock for 
$25 when that stock is selling in the open 
narket at $22!) But a warrant is a leng- 
term right and when General Tire & Rub 
ber common moved to a high of 86 in 1959 
the warrant was now worth a minimum of 
61 (86 minus 25) and sold at 63. Thus 
simple mathematics tells us that the Gen 
ral Tire & Rubber warrants hed to mov: 
ip 5 times as fast as its common stock 
Message To Profit-Minded Investors: Ther: 
re currently over 90 actively traded 
ng-term warrants on such stocks as Gen 
eral Tire & Rubber (3 different warrants) 
Martin Co., Sheraton Corp., Hilton Hotels 
Mack Trucks, Textron, Alleghany Corp 
Armour, Kerr McGee, Molybdenum Corp 
Sperry Rand, Symington Wayne and Tri 
Continental, to name some. They are high 
everaged as we have described (The Gen 
ral Tire ‘$75* warrant went from 4 to 
205 between 1956-59'!). This means that 
varrants can make you a good deal otf 
noney if you know when to buy them, but 
can lose vou @s much or more if handled 
inwisely. Have you read THE SPECULA- 
TIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS, by Sidney Fried? If you haven't, 
ou are ill-prepared to take advantage of 
common stock warrant opportunities in 
the next market move Righiy-praiced 
rom coast to coast, the Latest Edition is 
yours for $2, telling you the entire story 
of the common stock warrant, describing 
125 warrants you should know about, and 
pa me a method by which you can 
profit trom warrants in today’s market 
Send $2 today to R.H.M. Associates. Dept. 
ete. 220 Fifth Avenue, New Y 1, 


-. Or send for free descriptive folder 
























































STOCK ANALYSIS 


Defensive-Type Stocks 


CoNSERVATISM in the selection of com- 
mon stocks for investment has paid 
off far beyond anybody’s expectations. 
Without exaggeration it can be said 
that many speculators or traders 
would find it difficult to match the 
continually excellent performance of 
stocks which one used to refer to in 
the past as the widows’ and orphans’ 
type of securities. Even American 
Telephone, which had been shunned 
for years by professional investors be- 
cause the dividend rate had remained 
unchanged for more than three dec- 
ades, a period during which the dol- 
lar had lost a good part of its buying 
power, suddenly blossomed forth 
when the stock was split and the divi- 
dend was raised. 

Electric utilities, of course, hold 
the most prominent position among 
the defensive-type stocks. With a 
growing population requiring an ever 
increasing amount of electric power 
per capita, this is not only a most 
natural growth industry, doubling in 
size just about every ten years, but 
it is also virtually recession-proof. 
Furthermore, as a franchised indus- 
try, it is not exposed to competition: 
and while it is “regulated,” the regu- 
latory authorities in recent years 
have shown full understanding, in 
general, for the requirements of an 
industry which is growing and which 
must be in a position to attract the 
huge amounts of capital to finance 
this growth. 

Certainly not all electric utilities 
are equally attractive. Some com- 
panies serve territories which grow 
more rapidly than others—just com- 
pare the growth of Florida or Arizona 
with the comparatively stagnant popu- 
lation of the big metropolitan cen- 
ters. There are also significant dif- 
ferences in the quality of management 
as reflected in the efficiency of the 
generating equipment, in the astute- 
ness of handling corporate financing 
or in the promotion of the use of 
electric power. But on the whole, the 
utility industry has unique invest- 
ment characteristics, the rare quality 
of combining stability and growth, 
which have attracted institutional as 
well as private investors to a degree 
that utility stocks now constitute the 
backbone of any portfolio and, at least 
as far as individuals are concerned, 
now occupy the position formerly 
held by bonds and preferred stocks. 
No wonder that the Standard & 
Poor's average of 50 utility stocks 
has more than tripled since 1949; no 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


wonder that it has 
already surpassed 
its 1959 high by 
nearly 20%! 

In appraising 
this most remark- 
able performance 
of an entire indus- 
try—many individual utility stocks, 
of course, did far better—it should be 
remembered that capital appreciation, 
although always desired, may not 
have been the primary investment 
objective of the buyers of utility 
stocks. These investors first of all 
wanted security, income, and a hedge 
against inflation which bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks could not provide. 

While results have surpassed even 
the most optimistic expectations, the 
question arises whether this steep ap- 
preciation has so diminished the at- 
tractiveness of utilities and othe: 
defensive-type stocks that their pur- 
chase can no longer be recommended. 
The 50 stocks in the S&P’s utility 
stock average presently sell at about 
20 times 1960 earnings, and the divi- 
dend yield is only 342‘,. Obviously, 
this low return is unsatisfactory for 
an income-minded investor. It will 
take many years of gradually rising 
dividends before the yield of utility 
stocks will match the present yield 
of highest-grade bonds of close to 
4lo° 

However, this matter of low yield 
applies to most stocks which we con- 
sider desirable investments. The othe: 
favorable characteristics of utility 
stocks still prevail: growth plus sta- 
bility. While it is highly improbable 
that the price performance of utility 
stocks will duplicate the record of 
the past ten years, the investor can 
expect, as a minimum, sufficient ap- 
preciation to serve as an offset against 
inflation. 

Although the position of the public 
utility industry is unique as far as 
the absence of competition is con- 
cerned, other companies, especially 
in the food field, also have great in- 
herent stability and share the prospect 
of almost inevitable growth because 
of the predictability of population 
trends. In this category, too, good- 
quality stocks are anything but cheap 
and dividend yields in most instances 
are very low. Yet the demand for 
defensive-type stocks is likely to con- 
tinue strong, if not insatiable. It is 
not only individual investors who 
need minimum risk stocks, but also 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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HOW TO USE THE 


aréerays METHOD 


OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING 





S get one thing straight before you con- 
tinue reading this ad. If you want to buy 
stocks for the long pull, put them away and not 
look at them anymore, then stop right now. This 
is not for you! If you consider yourself a trader 
in the stock market or commodity market, or if 
you want to become a trader. or if you want to 
know about trading, then read on. 


TODAY’S STOCK MARKET 


rhere isn’t anyone who can tell you where the 
stock market is going. A lot of people think they 
know but will never say for sure that the market 
is going up or the market is going down. Just take 
a look at various advisory ads and you will note 
that some say “‘Big boom ahead”’ or *‘A slump this 
fau.’’ How —_ you make up your mind what 
advice to accept? If you’re like me you'll just keep 
trying all the ‘different services that catch your 
eye. You will have gains and losses and ultimately 
switch to another service after taking a shellack- 
ing in the long run. 5 

Well, your next question is obvious. No, we're 
not sure where the market is going either. But, 
we do take advantage of the market whether it is 
going up or down. In other words, our philosophy 
is buy long when the market is going up and s¢ il 
short when the market is going down. Now, how 
do we determine when to buy our stock and what 
stock to buy? 


TWO APPROACHES 


The problem of the purcha of stock in any 
particular company can be approac hed in either 
of two ways. One way is to pose the problem as: 

SHOULD I BUY THE STOCK OF THE XYZ 
COMPANY?”’ The other is to pose the problem as: 

WHEN SHALL J BUY THE STOCK OF THE 
XYZ COMPANY , 

The person aie asks the question ‘‘SHOULD 
1?’ is taking the fundamental approach to stock 
market Ts The person who asks the ques- 
tion ““W SHALL f: "' is taking the technical 
upproach = ya market analysis 
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The fundamentalist concerns himself with 
financial statements, history. quality of 
management, earnings, dividends, popu- 
larity of products, relative position in the 
industry, ete. The technician concerns 
himself with supply and demand, accumu- 
lation and distribution. 

Practically all stocks have substantial moves at 
one time or another. Fluctuation in - ice is as 
true of a ‘‘blue chip’’ as of a ‘‘cat and dog.’’ No 
stock goes up in price of its own accord. Before 
a stock goes up it generally goes through a period 
of accumulation by ‘‘insiders.’’ It is passing from 
‘“‘weak hands’ into ‘‘strong hands’’ until demand 
is greater than supply and the upward move is 
on its way 

Before a stock drops in price, it usually goes 
through a period of distribution by the same “‘in- 
siders.”’ It is passing from ‘‘strong hands’’ into 

weak hands.’ When support is withdrawn, sup- 
ply overcomes demand and the panicky downward 
move is on. The technician is concerned with the 
right time to buy and the right time to sell short 
lie attempts to determine the moment when either 
supply or demand has taken control of the situa- 
tion. He is an ‘‘outsider’’ making use of various 
techniques to determine what the ‘‘insiders’’ are 
doing 





One of the oldest of such technical tools. 
and, once understood, also the simplest. 
is Point and Figure c harting and interpre- 
tation of price changes. It is to this tech- 
ue, its use and application in both Stock 
arket and Commodity Futures trading. 
that our book is directed. 








Thus, if you are interested in this type of invest- 
ing, the safe and sure way, why not fill in the 
coupon below and order our book, ‘“The Chartcraft 


Method of Point and Figure Trad 


ng 


Let’s take one stock 
as an example of how 
the Chartcraft Method is used. 


The chart of _ Corporation, shown below, 
indicates that a buy signal was given at 
in September, 1959. While the stock was being 
accumulated between 73 and 76 it shi uld not have 
been bought At this time, however, an order to 
buy Ampex at 77 STOP should have been placed 
Until the break-through at 77 on a Triple Top 
formation, there is no use having funds tied up in 
this stock as there is no telling when the upward 
move would begin. 
The break-through above previous tops gives the 
timing of when to establish the trade. The chart 
also indicated placing a stoploss order at 72. As 
the price of the stock rose, the stoploss order was 
raised, according to chart indications, to 78, 83 
92, 102 and finally to 124 etween 126 an 
Ampex Started to form a top of distrib 
the chart gave a sell signal at 124—t 
which the stoploss order would take « t 
This top was formed in Novembe mo From 
September to November, 1959, the chart showed 
how to make a potential profit of 47 nts. In the 
same manner, the chart indicated a go short signal 















The classic in the Point and Figure 
field, for the novice or professional 
alike. Over copies in print. 


35,000 
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at 124. By lowering the stoploss order until beir 

stopped out in February, 1960 at 106, the ch 

showed another possible profit of 18 points 
This is a very brief and rough example of 
how the Chartcraft Method works. The 
Chartcraft book gives more accurate ex- 
amples of all the various formations and 
shows examples of charts with each ex- 
planation. 





Our book, “THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD 


OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING,” 


will give 


you the technical approach to the mechanics of 
trading stocks, bonds and commodities. This 


book is a “‘must” for the investor 
interested in making potentially qu 
with the greatest amount of protecti 











THE CHARTCRAFT ADVISORY SERVICES 


Charteraft, Inc. publishes advisory services based on the principles and techniques dis- 
cussed in the above book. There is no doubt that you can be your own stock market 
advisor by applying the necessary time and effort that is required to fully understand 
and master the Chartcraft Method of trading in stocks. However, if you cannot devote 
the hours required in maintaining and interpreting your Point and Figure charts, the 
research staff of the Chartcraft Services will do it for you. Not only will you be relieved 
of the burden of maintaining charts, but you will also benefit from years of experience 


in interpreting these charts. 


1—CHARTCRAFT NYSE SERVICE 


A weekly service covering over 500 stocks traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange supplies you 
with the price changes necessary for the maintain- 
ing of your own charts, if you should choose to 
keep charts—gives you the buy and sell signals, the 
stoploss points and the price objectives—recom- 
mends a Stock of the Week and other trades which 
are ee in the — of the edit ors, illus- 
trated by actual Poin Figure Charts. SIX 
WEEK TRIAL SUBSC RIPTION ONLY $10 


3—CHARTCRAFT OTC SERVICE 


A weekly service covering over 200 of the most 
active stocks traded over-the-counter. Here is your 
opportunity to get in on the ground floor of the 
blue chips of tomorrow.’’ Since many of these 
stocks have so few shares outstanding and 
well known, the profit potential is unlim 
the wide moves they seem to have. You get a Stock 
of the Week, selected trading opportunities and 
buy and sell signals in each report. SIX WEEK 
TRIAL SUBSC RIPTION ONL Y 310 
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Gentlemen: 
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2—CHARTCRAFT ASE SERVICE 


A weekly service covering over 300 stocks trade 
on the American Stock Exchange 


er’’ board 
lower priced stocks where gains can be phenomer 
percentagewise—-gives you the buy signals se 
signals, stoploss points and price objectives 
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} 


this is the only 
technical service devoted exclusiwely to the small 
applies the Chartcraft technique t 


? 
u 


tions, illustrated by actual Point and Figure Charts 
SIX WEEK TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $10 


4—CHARTCRAFT COMMODITY SERVICE 


A weekly service covering the most popular con 
modities—wheat, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, so 


bean meal, lard, cottonseed oil, sugar, eggs, coffee 
potatoes—-gives the 


cocoa, wool, cotton, copper, 
buy, sell, stoploss points and price objectives 


weekly Point and Figure Charts supplied on each 


commodity. Each issue also features a Commodit 
of the Week 
in the opinion of the Cha 

WEEK TRIAL SU BSC RIPT ION “ONL Y $10 





NOTE! The Charteraft 
Method book is free with 


any $10 trial subscription. 
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| The Chartcraft Method of Point and Figure Trading $2.00 
Chartcraft NYSE Service—6 Week Trial .. 


$10.00 

Service—6 Week Trial $10.00 

Service—6 Week Trial $10.00 

Chartcraft Commodity Service—6 Week Trial $10.00 
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CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 
Southern California's oldest, 
one of the nation's largest savings 
and loan associations 
aintianieineseibeninaaeteinee 

In 76 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a divi- 
dend nor closed its doors on a 
business day. 

Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the United 
States, and are exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

Each account is insured to 
$10,000 by Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. A 
number of accounts may be ar- 
ranged to provide insurance pro- 
tection for all of them. 

Corporation accounts are ac- 
cepted and insured. 

Funds received by the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that month. 


Assets Over 170 Million Dollars 


Convenient postage -free mail service 
SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
P.O. Box F-2592, San Diego 12, California 


Name 





Address 





. City 





One of New York's finer 
hotels —in exclusive 
Washington Square. 
Spacious single rooms 
from $10 daily. With air- 
conditioning from $12-$14 
Lavish 2 and 3 room apts. 
with serving pantries. 
Substantial savings by the 
month or on lease. 
N. Scheinman, Managing Director 
GR 3-6400 


Pa 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


Some Interesting Building Stocks 


BUILDING sTOCKS, generally, are sell- 
ing a good deal below their highs of 
recent years. However, there is rea- 
son to believe that the worst is over 
for the industry and that a gradual 
recovery will take place. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that 
Savings & Loan Associations made 
6°, more mortgage loans in Decem- 
ber 1960 than in December 1959. The 
increase could be indicative of a turn- 
about in the housing market. In- 
cidentally, it was the second month 
in a row that lending volume ex- 
ceeded that of the same month a year 
ago. Readers will recall that Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s task force has sug- 
gested “$650 million a year for urban 
planning grants, additional relief for 
displaced small businesses, and gen- 
eral liberalization of the existing pro- 
gram.” More housing for the elderly, 
college students and community fa- 
cilities were also approved. Further, 
it was suggested that an entirely new 
subsidy program be provided to ex- 
pand low-income family housing. Ac- 
cordingly, I comment upon building 
securities that appear attractive. 
American Standard is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of plumbing 
and heating equipment. Capitalization 
consists of $19.5 million in funded 
debt, 43,864 shares of $7 cumulative 
preferred, and 11.6 million shares of 
common stock. Sales last year were 
estimated at around $480 million vs. 
$517 million in 1959 and should re- 
cover this year to $500-$510 million. 
Earnings declined last year to an 
estimated $1-$1.05 per share from 
$1.80 per share in 1959. However, a 
recovery to around $1.30 per share is 
indicated for 1961. The 29c quarterly 
dividend would appear secure and, 
at its present price of 14, yields 5.7%. 
Price range since 1955, 27-10. 
Caterpillar Tractor recently sold at 
3234, where the yield was 3.1° on the 
indicated $1 annual dividend. The 
stock was split 3-for-1 in 1959 and 
touched a high of 40 on the new stock 
that year. It since declined to a low 
of 24, reached late in 1960. The re- 
cent rally to just above 30 appears to 
be the beginning of an uptrend which 
could last for some time. The com- 
pany is the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of crawler tractors and earth- 
moving equipment. Roadbuilding and 
maintenance and construction work 
are the main sources of income. Sales 
fell off last year to an estimated $720 
million vs. $742 million in 1959. How- 
ever, a rebound to around $750 mil- 


lion is estimated 

for 1961. Earn- 

ings, also, should 

improve this year 

from the $1.50 per 

share estimated 

for 1960. Capital- 

ization consists of 

$100 million in 

funded debt, 179,403 shares of $4.20 
cumulative preferred stock and 27.1 
million shares of common stock. 

Celotex was recommended by this 
column at 20-21 in the early part of 
1954. It subsequently did very well, 
having advanced to 47 in 1956. Last 
year the stock reacted to a low of 20 
and held that range for quite a few 
months. In recent weeks it has be- 
gun to advance again and is currently 
selling around 29, where it would 
appear attractive for capital gains and 
improving income. Earnings in 1960 
are estimated at around $1.70 per 
share vs. $3.76 per share the year be- 
fore and $6.42 a share in 1956. An 
improvement of about $1 per share is 
estimated for 1961, so that the $1 an- 
nual dividend ought to be safe. The 
company is the largest manufacture 
of insulating fibreboard and acousti- 
cal products. Capitalization is mod- 
erate. 

Flintkote manufactures building 
materials, pipe and conduit, composi- 
tion floor coverings and adhesives, 
paperboard products, industrial prod- 
ucts and paving materials. Sales (in- 
cluding recent acquisitions) and earn- 
ings in 1960 were estimated at around 
$250 million and $1.90-$2 per share, 
respectively. An improvement in each 
is looked for this year. Last Novem- 
ber, a 14% stock dividend was de- 
clared in lieu of the regular 45c quar- 
terly dividend. As a result the stock 
declined sharply to 24, the lowest 
level since 1957. It subsequently re- 
covered to 30, around which price it 
was recently selling. The dividend 
policy will be uncertain for a while 
However, the stock would appear to 
be selling at levels which adequately 
discount this uncertainty. The change 
to a stock dividend was undoubtedly 
prompted by management's desire to 
conserve cash for the company’s 
planned expansion and diversification 
into other building products; it is 
hoped such plans will strengthen earn- 
ing power. Purchases on reactions 
should work out favorably over the 
long-term. 

General Portland Cement, recom- 
mended here some years ago, has 
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Let Barron’s become 


YOUR No. 1 GUIDE 
TO INVESTING 


17 weeks’ trial . .. only $5 


When you start reading Barron’s, you 
quickly find it gives you everything you 
need to know to help you handle your 
investments with greater understanding 
and foresight 

First, you are shown what 


why the REAL VALUES are 


where, and 
hehind cur- 


rent security prices. 

Second, you get a fund of information 
that enables vou to weigh the merits of 
lifferent securities—and pick the ones 
you want to suit your ‘Investment ob- 

ctives 

Third, you increase your understanding 
of all financial informatior you may 
read or hear elsewhere. You acquire a 
know-how about investing that helps you 
build your capital and increase your 


investment income 


No other business or investment publi- 


ation is like Barron's. It is written for 
tne nan who makes ip his own mind 
about his own money. It is the only 
weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and 
has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, special- 
zed information in serving you 
Barron's subscription price is $15 a year 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5 
rhis trial subscription brings you the invest- 
me? implications of current political and 


economic events ana the perspective you 


ust have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities 

See for yourself how important Barron's 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead 
rry it for 17 weeks for $5 ‘full year $15). Just 
tear out this ad and send it today with your 
check for $5; or tell us to bill you. Address 

rron's, 392 Newbury Street, Boston 15, 
Mass F-215 





Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


THhis method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 


Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 


for Portfolio F-S4. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
150 Broadway * New York 38, N. Y. 








DID YOU MISS 
THIS 520% PROFIT 
IN SOYBEANS ? 


Recent recommendations to our clients cov- 
ering a wide range of commodities resulted 
in profits from 41 to 520° In soybeans 
and soybean oil, two of the most popular 
trading items among our clients. profits of 
520 were realized. Commodity Trend Serv- 
ice brings you weekly recommendations and 
information, plus on-the-spot telegrams as 
conditions warrant. Current bulletins on se- 
lected commodities FREE on request. Just 


write 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


136-21 39th Avenue 
Flushing 54 (N.Y.C.) N. Y. 
Tel.: Hickory 5-2474 
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for 


done quite well. Readers may recall 
that the company was organized in 
1947 through the consolidation of 
three companies whose total produc- 
ing capacity at that time was around 
8 million barrels. Today the com- 
pany is one of the biggest in the in- 
dustry, with a total annual capacity 
of 25.5 million barrels. In addition, it 
is among the lowest cost producers 
in its field. The ten producing plants 
which are located largely through the 
South and Southwest are highly effi- 
cient and modern, thanks to an 
bitious improvement program 
Sales have grown impressively since 
1949, having risen from $21.3 million 


am- 


in that year to $67.2 million in 1959 
Earnings during that period more 
than doubled. Sales last year un- 
doubtedly were below those of the 
previous year. However. an improve- 
ment is anticipated this vea The 
company is strong financially. having 


a net working capital of $24.6 million 
the year ended December 1959. 
Capitalization consists of $13.6 mil- 
lion in long-term debt and 5.4 million 


shares of common stock. about 11°, 
of which insiders control. The stock 
has held up very well during the last 
year or so and was recently selling 


around 4014 vs. an all-time high of 43 
reached in 1957. Indicated annual 
dividend, $1.35; yield, 3.4’ Gen- 
eral Portland ought to be good to own 
for income and capital appreciation 

Johns-Manville is the largest manu- 
facturer of asbestos products. includ- 


ing shingles, wallboard. insulation, 
roofing, floor tiles and asbestos- 
cement pipe. In 1958 the company 


entered the fiber glass field through 
its acquisition of the L-O-F-Glass 
Fibers Co. and is currently in the 
process of expanding this operation 
some 50%. JM is well run. is strong 
financially and should do very well 
over the long-term. Indeed. 281 in- 
stitutions recently thought so, as they 
owned the stock. Recent price. 62, in- 
dicated dividend, $2. 

Masonite is the nation's largest pro- 
ducer of hardboard, accounting fo. 
about 70°% of domestic output. Sales 
are in the neighborhood of $70 million 
(vs. $22.7 million in 1949). with one 
half going to the building materials 
industry and the balance to auto- 
mobile, furniture and radio-TV manu- 
facturers. Earnings have been erratic 
through the years and are currently 


estimated at $2.75-$2.90 per share. 
Indicated dividend. $1.20. The stock 


is cyclical, having experienced some 
wide price movements during the last 
decade. Nonetheless, its recent price 
of 321% is not far from its 1958 and 
1960 lows, and the chances 
recovery will set in 

Range since 1956, 50-23. 


are a 


before long. 





14 STOCKS FAVORED 
FOR 1961 


Our February Monthly Letter states 
that “the major influence on the stock 
market in the next few weeks will be 
the policies enunciated by the new 
Administration.” It examines some of 
these policies, and relates them to the 
current position of the stock market. 

In summary, our experts feel that 
because “the supply of stocks has not 
kept pace with demand,” equities may 
well receive more attention than they 
have in the past. Fourteen stocks from 
thirteen industries, chosen after a 
painstaking study of a great many 
companies, are recommended. All of 
these stocks have merits which we be- 
lieve will enable them to outperform 
the general market this year. 


| THE INDUSTRIES 


Aircraft/Missile 
Chemical (2) 
Drug 
Instrumentation 
Machinery 

Meat Packing 
Metal 

Natural & LP Gas 
Office Equipment 
Petroleum 

Public Utility 
Railroad 
Tobacco 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


In addition to presenting a discussion 
of each stock the Letter includes an 
extensive table of financial data— 
capitalization, working capital, sales, 
earnings, and other important figures 
Current yields range as high as 5.3%. 


OTHER ISSUES RECOMMENDED 


Our Letter also includes a continu- 
ously-reviewed list of over 150 favored 
stocks in other groups, with price, 
yield, dividend and 1959 and estimated 
1960 earnings on each. For your free 
copy of this Letter, now available to 
investors, mail the coupon below. 


ee) 
GOODBODY &CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 
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The Bull Market 
in Soybeans 


A major bull market in soybeans is 
under way. The indications are that a 
further substantial price advance will 
occur—one that will give you at least a 
$500 to $1000 profit on a $500 investment. 


For a full explanation of the factors in 
the current soybean situation and why 
still higher prices are likely, send today 
for our “Special Soybean Appraisal”. 


In addition to this “Special Appraisal” 
you will receive a two-week complimen- 
tary subscription to our commodity service 
—which is in its twenty-first year and one 
of the most widely reac commodity ad- 
visory services. 


The Keltner Statistical Service 
1004 Baltimore Ave., Dept. F-13 
Kanses City 5, Missouri 

Enclosed is $1 for your “Special Soybean 
Appraisal’. I understand this appraisal will 
be airmailed to me by return mail—also that 
your regular market letters for the next two 
weeks will be sent to me when issued 


SINID siinsioco win’ gsi 


Address 


City & State 














SHOULD YOU 


SELL 


THESE STOCKS 


Get Babson’s current BUY, 
HOLD, SELL position. We will 
send you FREE REPORTS 
on 5 of these stocks. Check 
your preference and mail this 


ad today! 

ABC Vending Hazeltine 
Aluminium Ltd Int. Harvester 
Avco Corp Motorola 
Bucyrus-Erie NY Central 
Celanese Olin Mathieson 
Columbia Gas Penn RR 
Douglas Air Pitt. Steel 
Erie RR Richfield Oil 
Gen. Dynamics Safeway Strs 
Gen. Telephone Std. Oil NJ 
Greyhound Tenn. Gas 





BABSON’S 
REPORTS Ine. 
Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 
DEPT F-120 


INVEST IN DIAMONDS 


Buy Diamond Jewelry direct from one of 
America’s well known diamond cutters 
Pay only actual market price. 


Save From 1/3 to 1/2 Write for Catalog 46 


EMPIRE piamonp corp. 


Empire State Bldg., 5th Ave., at 34th St., N.Y. 
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TECHNICAL PERSPECTIVE 





You, the Public 


MOST READERS are, no doubt, to some 
extent familiar with what is generally 
called the “odd-lot theory.”” Properly 
handled, and especially in conjunction 
with other technical indications, the 
theory can furnish valuable evidence 
at important junctures in the develop- 
ment of stock market trends. More- 
over, since the theory’s very popu- 
larity tends to make it something of a 
driving force in the market, a brief 
review of it should be appropriate at 
this time. 

For the last 25 years, data has been 
published daily recording the number 
of shares bought and sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange in “odd-lot” 
quantities of less than 100 shares per 
stock and per order. Orders for 100 
shares, or multiples of 100, in a given 
stock are called “round lots”; as re- 
ported by the NYSE in hourly and 
daily totals, round-lot volume reflects 
deals between buyers and sellers and 
therefore both sides of the market. 
The odd-lot data, on the other hand, 
furnishes the only daily statistics that 
can distinguish between buying and 
selling activities. 

As a result, it is possible to deter- 
mine from day to day which way the 
trend of demand and supply is going 
among investors and speculators who 
trade in less-than-hundred-share 
quantities, including the trend of 
odd-lot short selling. Because traders 
in odd lots presumably are not in the 
upper brackets of income and wealth, 
the trends revealed by the odd-lot 


by JOHN W. SCHULZ 


data are generally 
thought to re- 
flect the varying 
degree of con- 
fidence with which 
the “man in the 
street” looks at 
the market’s fu- 
ture. This notion 
carries a certain snob appeal, to 
which the “man in the street” is 
perhaps as susceptible as anyone else, 
and which has no doubt contributed 
to the widespread idea that the little 
fellow, representing the public, is 
always wrong on the market. 

Actually, this is not so, simply be- 
cause it is majority opinion that keeps 
a stock market trend going; so, for a 
considerable part of any given trend, 
majority opinion is necessarily right. 
The trouble is that majority opinion 
will also push any given trend to un- 
tenable extremes; and since the final 
extreme of one trend is the initial 
extreme of the next following (op- 
posite) trend, it becomes virtually in- 
evitable that majority opinion should 
indeed be wrong at most of the crucial 
turning points in the market. 

But even so, the error is one of de- 
gree. It becomes apparent in the trend 
toward greater odd-lot activity as an 
uptrend ages, and toward shrinking 
participation as a downtrend moves 
toward its final phase. It can also be 
observed in a trend toward greater 
excess of purchases over sales as 
prices keep rising toward a top, and in 
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THE COMING BOOM 
IN MICROWAVE... 


47 STOCKS 
TO WATCH & 
1 “BUY NOW’ 


Right now and in the next Bull Market, 
your opportunities for large stock pro 
its will come, we believe, in companies 
with new products that are almost ur 
known to most investors. This ‘unknown’ 
investing has already begun. In tran- > 
sistors and diodes, for example, it has # 
spelled dramatic gains in such com- %: 
panies as Texas Instrumenta (26% to @ 
25614), Clevite (15% to 7244), Fair- 
child Camera (934 to over 200!). Now 
there is a new growth field to watch 
Microwave. This is the field experts & 
»redict will grow twice as fast as the & 
Caniae Electronics field in the next © 
few years. To help you prepare now for © 
possibly large growth profits our Editors © 
have completed a new Special Study of & 
“The Coming Boom in Microwave —*- 
47 Stocks to Watch & One ‘Buy Now’ | 
Selection.” A copy of this Study — @ 
with specific recommendations — is % 
yours as a bonus now when you send & 
just $1 (new readers only) to try our & 
weekly advisory service ‘The Growth © 
Stock Letter’ for the next two weeks 
Mail this ad with your name and address 
and $1 today to Dept. F-60. 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 81, MASS. 
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CHICAGO 
e 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of 3714¢ per share on the 
common stock payable March 
1, 1961 to stockholders of rec 
ord at the close of business 
February 10, 1961 


A. J. FRYSTAK 
Vice President & Secretary 


January 25, 1961 














The Interim Technical Review 


rhorough appraisals of current & anticipated 
stock trends, stressing critical selectivity & 
careful timing efforts. Praised by professional 
& private investors & traders as a thoughtful, 
—— moderate-cost service (bi-weekly). 
lustrated with Point & Figure charts. 


Details & samples on request 

WOLFE & Co. 
BVALUI Members N.Y. Stock Exchang: 
72 Wall St New York 5. N. ¥ 








DOW THEORY LETTERS 


by Richard Russell 


Read by professionals and serious investors 
throughout the world. Send for brochure explain- 
ing the Dow Theory, reprints of the author's 
four recent articles in BARRON'S, and a one- 
month trial subscription (4 issues), $1.00. 
($50.00 annually, Airmailed.) 





Dept. F, 125 East 93rd Street, N. Y. C. 28 
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a declining excess of buying over sell- 
ing as prices drop toward a bottom. 
By the standards of odd-lot theory, 
the error becomes especially signifi- 
cant when the odd-lotters tend to buy 
heavily on balance in a declining mar- 
ket or to sell heavily on balance in a 
rising market, that is, when they fight 
a sustained price trend. 

This is only the barest outline of 
odd-lot theory, and there are many re- 
finements that must be weighed. Bas- 
ically, however, the theory seems 
justified in assuming that trends in 
the odd-lot data reflect the public, or 
majority, view of the stock market 
with reasonable accuracy; and that a 
price trend which emerges against 
majority opinion is of more than ordi- 
nary significance and will eventually 
win a majority following. 

The past year has furnished us with 
a very interesting case history of odd- 
lot behavior. On the chart on page 42 
I have plotted all entries as of the 
Monday of each week, beginning 
with Jan. 4, 1960. I chose Monday 
because that is the “public” day on 
which people react most strongly to 
the week-end accumulation of market 
comment in the Sunday financial sec- 
tions of the newspapers, in financial 
weeklies, and in countless advisory 
services and market letters. 

As you can see, while the market 
declined sharply during the early 
months of 1960, odd-lot purchases 
continued at a relatively high level, 
frequently rising above the 15°, mark 
Aggressive bearishness, as_ reflected 
by short selling, was comparatively 
moderate. As we got into April and 
May, odd-lot participation in the mar- 
ket declined and the balance of pur- 
chases over sales became progressive- 
ly smaller: the bargains offered at de- 
clining prices began to look less and 
less attractive to the “public.” By 
June, there were barely any excess 
purchases. Just before Labor Day, the 
sellers predominated. 

They were right; the market dropped 
to a new low for the year. Odd-lot 
buying picked up in a small burst of 
bargain-hunter’s confidence, but this 
collapsed quickly when the market 
again turned turtle toward the end of 
October. Odd-lot activity then shrank, 
buying and selling were in balance 
and short sales reached their high for 
the year, one day before the market's 
final low. Soon thereafter, the tax- 
selling fever set in, and during the last 
six weeks of the year there was more 
odd-lot selling than buying. Bearish- 
ness was not, however, aggressive and 
short sales receded to a very low 
level. After December 31, the odd-lot 
balance went slightly to the buy side 
and short selling picked up a bit. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 












UNITED STATES GOV'T AGENCY 
FHA INSURED MORTGAGES 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
THE FIRST TIME 


@ FIXED INTEREST RATE OF 51/,°/, 
FOR AS LONG AS 30 YEARS. 


@ PAYABLE MONTHLY. 


@ /NTEREST ON MORTGAGES PAID 
FROM DATE CHECK RECEIVED. 


Dissatished with low interest on your 
money? Worried about the stock may 
kety Want 514% per annum wit! 
safety of principal insured by a U.S 
Government Agency? Then Federa 
Housing Administration insured mort 
gages deserves vour careful considera 
thon 


\ct now to take advantage of investing 
your funds in FHA Insured Mortgages 
vielding 514° per annum. 12 monthly 
payments a year consisting of both in 
terest and amortization of principal 


914% rate fixed for life of mortgage 


Higher rate plus FHA insurance 
makes this an excellent opportunity 
for professional people, corporations 
trusts credit) unions organizations 
and institution accounts to make thei 
money carn more 


New FREE list of Insured Savings 
\ssociations paying the highest avail 
able dividends in the country today 
included with report 


Vail this coupon with your name and 
address today. 


c 
| Send FREE report on FHA Insured Mortgages 


| B. Ray Robbins Associctes, Inc 
| Dept. EE-22—Tel: PE 6-1912 
| 500 Sth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 
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MISSILES 


...one of the activities 
this Mutual Fund invests 
in for growth possibilities. 
Others include; Elec- 
tronics, Rocket Fuels, 
Space, Atomic Energy, Oil 
& Gas, Utilities and other 
activities related to the 
energy fields. 


NO COMMISSION OR SELLING CHARGE 
of any kind. Shares are 
offered at net asset value. 
Send for Free Prospectus Write Dept. FV 
Distributor 
RALPH E. SAMUEL & CO. 
Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange 
2 Broadway, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-5300 
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vy. ROWE PRICE | 
CROWTH STOCK 
FUND, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





OBJECTIVE: Possible long term growth 
of principal and income. 

OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 
There is no sales load or commission. 

REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset value 
less 1%, 


Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
y 10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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pe LOOKING FOR A PLANT SITE? 
: FOR PROFESSIONAL 
FACTORY LOCATING 
SERVICES 

write, wire or phone J. D. Eppright 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT (CO. Dollas 
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THE FUNDS 


Competition: 







4 CURIOSITY 1 


UNQUESTIONABLY, fund salesmen grew | 


sadder as 1960 grew older, with sales 
of new shares in the year ($2.1 bil- 
lion) winding up 8% below 1959 
levels. Unquestionably, too, as 1961 
began, many a portfolio manager was 
privately worried about his fund’s 
sales appeal even if he publicly con- | 
fined himself to comments about the | 
economy as a whole. 

Curiously, however, this did not 
seem to discourage newcomers from 
entering the fund business or at least 
trying to do so. In the first half of 1960, 
a total of 11 newly organized funds 
registered their shares with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission—a 
mandatory preliminary to a_ public 
offering. But in the second half, even 
as sales slumped, the number of new 
funds registering with the SEC soared 
to 28. The total of 39 new registered 
funds, in fact, handily exceeded the 
pace in 1959 and 1958, when new 
funds were applying to the SEC at a 
rate of better than two per month. 

Deathrate. Not every fund that reg- 
isters, of course, actually begins to 
offer new shares. Those that do, more- 
over, must still fight to survive. Of the 
59 funds organized between 1950 and 
1955 and still registered with the SEC, 
only 47 are known to be offering 
shares today. 

Yet the curiosity remains. For faster 
registration rates meant that—never 
mind current sales—the fund business 
could still lure new entrepreneurs 


Promotion: 


WHAT NEXT? 


THERE seems no end to the versatility 
of mutual fund shares. Last year a 
breakfast food maker put up $30,000 
worth of shares as the big bait in a 
national contest. Now comes word 
from Philadelphia of yet another role 
for shares: bill-collecting. 

To encourage retail druggists to pay 
their bills promptly, most drug whole- 
salers have long offered cash dis- 
counts for quick payment. But for 
a year now, a wholesaling subsidiary 
of Smith Kline & French Labora- 
tories has given 2,100 customers in 
the Delaware Valley area a choice: if 
they pay within ten days, they can 
take the usual 2% discount in cash 
or have Smith Kline & French buy 
them the equivalent in shares of 
Wellington Fund, the big Philadel- 
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Investments 
Geared to 

America’s Growth 


THE 
JOHNSTON MUTUAL 
FUND Ine. 


No sales charge or commission ; 
No redemption charge Ss 
No binding contracts 

You buy or redeem shares at 
net asset value 
Accumulation Plan available 






' 
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The Johnston Mutual Fund Inc. 
230 Park Ave., Dept. F, N. ¥. 17, N.Y. 
ORegon 9-2700 











W€eystone 


GROWTH FUND 


A Mutual Investment Fund composed of se- 
curities selected for their possibilities of 
future GROWTH and increased income. 


>= For FREE descriptive Pro- 
spectus, mail this ad with your name 
and address to Dept. G-37 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 











THE RICHARD D. 
WYCKOFF COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION ... 
is starting its 31st year. 
The reason ... it’s a 

(Not 
an advisory service.) 


Send for free brochure 
F-4. 
WYCKOFF 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Park Ridge, Illinois 








} HOW TO TRADE FOR BIGGER 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Based on low margin requirements, commodity fu- 
tures provide 14 times the profit possibilities of 
common stocks. Our weekly futures service helps 
you to increase capital and income in these fast- 
moving markets; to safeguard funds with stops; 
to use tax-saving helps. Send for free booklet and 
recent trading bulletins today. 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BA 7-6484 














Convert Your Income to 


CAPITAL GAINS! 


Very few ways remain in which a man can amass 
wealth. Not by saving what you earn, or any other 
method based on income . . tax rates, soaring 
to 91°, are prohibitive. 

The one ‘“‘ray of light” is the 25% limitation on 
long-term Capital Gains. Our study, CONVERT- 
ING ORDINARY INCOME TO CAPITAL GAINS, 
by Walter Tompesku, shows many legitimate ways 
to do this 

This is the FIRST thing you should consider on 
any new proposition . . . any investment, including 
securities . . . any small business or professional 
set-up, etc 

For full details, without obligation, write 








H. K. SIMON CO., Dept. IF-1, Pelham, N. Y. 
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phia-based balanced fund, or Welling- 
ton Equity Fund, its companion com- 
mon stock fund. 

The big drug manufacturer seems 
quite pleased with results to date. 
“Already, one third of our customers 
have asked to take their discount in 
fund shares,” said H.C. Van Arsdale, 
the executive vice president of the 
SKF wholesaler early this month. 
“We are getting faster payments. Our 
receivables show it.” 


Portfolios: 
4LOHA 


ALTHOUGH men lavish much care on 
picking a suggestive and/or descrip- 
tive name for a mutual fund, the 
name they settle on may not really 
mean a thing. The Philadelphia Fund, 
for example, is headquartered in 
Wilmington, Del. The Delaware Fund 
is administered in Philadelphia. 


In happy contrast, however, is tiny | 


Brown Fund of Hawaii (total assets: 
$1 million). As the name suggests, 
it is based in Hawaii 


Moreover, its portfolio is 


(Honolulu). | 
heavily | 


slanted toward close neighbors, with | 


34.2% of its assets invested 
common stock of such well-known 
Hawaiian companies as Castle & Cooke 
and Alexander & Baldwin. 

Pleased with the 9.7% 


in the | 


gain in net | 


asset value per share he chalked up | 
in 1960, and emboldened by the fact | 


that his assets passed the $1-million 
mark just after year-end, President 
Zadoc W. Brown last month an- 
nounced plans to compete on the 
mainland for new investors. “We'll 
have our plans ready by June,” he 
said. 
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FIVE UNDER *20 


ELECTRONIC STOCKS 


For Large Mid-1961 Gains 


SELECTED AS THE BEST-OUT-OF-800 
ELECTRONIC ISSUES WE COVER 


For many months now, investors have been steadily warned against buy- 
ing electronic stocks. The result of this advice is that thousands have 
become overcautious—and unfortunately, are missing one of the best 
buying opportunities available in these dynamic issues, in a long time. 


In the past 13 weeks, many stocks have been surging ahead. Just a few 
of the large rebound gains recorded are below: 





10/28/60 1/27/61 
Stock From To % GAIN 
Cubic Corp. 42% 59% 38% 
Control Data 40% 77 89% 
Fisher & Porter 14% 23% 65% 
Hewlett Packard 19% 28% 47% 
High Voltage 125 182 46% 
lonics 31 40 29% 
Jamesbury 18% 25% 40% 
Lab for Electronics 35 47% 36% 
Perkin Elmer 36% 46 27% 
Systron Donner 19% 30% 60% 


Not that we want to imply that caution should be tossed to the winds 
in all of these stocks. Far from it! Many of them may be months, or even 
years away from renewed price advances. But there are a number of 
others with important product developments, fast-expanding markets 
and rising earnings trends for which we believe tremendous advances 
are ahead... probably by mid-1961. 


5 “BEST-BUY”’ ELECTRONIC STOCKS 
FOR LARGE GAINS BY MID-1961 
All Still Selling Under $20 


Of the more than 800 science and electronic stocks we cover, there are 
five special issues which we believe every investor interested in large 
profits should know about at once. You will find these recommendations 
in our new Report “5 SPECIAL ELECTRONIC STOCKS FOR LARGE GAINS 
BY Mp-1961.” 
Here are a few highlights on these five under-$20 stocks: 

One stock, around 14, has a patented, low-priced item with a mass market in 
automation. This stock may easily double in price. Another, around 13, has an 
important position in the booming infrared business, a field with almost un- 
believable potential. 

There is also a sound “controls” company that is backed by some of 

the biggest Wall Street money to be found. The stock is still around 

14—but when investors become aware of the product potential here, 

it could trigger a tremendous advance for the stock. 
You will also find an $8 stock that has one of the best technical pictures we 
have seen. We believe it is just ready for a big break-out to new highs. Finally, 
there is a $14 specialty that has a unique product breakthrough with huge 
potential in the chemical industry. This stock has probably the most exciting 
profit outlook of any in this Report. 

You may have a copy of this new 


1 SPECIAL OFFER peice witn our Master Guide to 


Profits in 178 Leading Electronic Stocks, plus 2 issues of our bi-weekly 
Science & Electronics investment Letter for just $1. Mail the coupon below today. 


SCIENCE zELECTRONICS 


INVESTMENT LETTER 
Babson Park, Mass. Published by Spear & Staff Inc. 





Yes, here is my $1. Send me at 
once your new Report “*5 SPECIAL 
ELECTRONIC Stocks FOR LARGE 
Gains BY Mip-1961,"’ your Master 
Guide to Profits in 178 Leading 
Electronic Stocks, 
of your bi-weekly Science & CITY. 
ELECTRONICS INVESTMENT LETTER 





Check here if you prefer a 3-month subscrip- 
tion at special rate of $25. (Regular rate $30.) 
ES1-54C 
NAME ome 


STREET nntaes 
and 2 issues 

. ‘ ZONE........ STATE. _ 
THESE OFFERS OPEN TO NEW READERS ONLY 




















of these trends while there's still time to act 
Muitipie-Trend Analysis designed to separate the trends and 


forves 


ACT NOW: sena just $1 for this special 1961 Outlook report 


IR service. In addition we will send you absolutely free our bo 
Mail the coupon today 


INVESTORS RESEARCH™*-—-~~~~~ 


gram 





Name 
Address 


Special Report 


THE 1961 OUTLOOK 


1961 hoids promise of being one of the momentous years of this decade 
anxious or uninformed investor. Investors Research Company in a special study looks at the many factors 
that will have a strong bearing in the shaping of 1961. The position of the economy, the basic ideological 
mood of the country and the technical forces inside the stock market all blend together to provide some 
definite clues 
Right now the flow of investment funds, plus the whims of thousands of individuals is creating trends 
that will later combine and show up as a single result in the Dow Jones Averages. To spot the influence 


and profit 


Company (Dept. F-102) 
922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


1961 


bonus 


the d 


lus a full 
eti 


but many roadblocks face the 


Investors Research has developed an exclusive 
pinpoint 


irection and strength of basic 


5 week trial to the complete 
A Positive Investment Pro- 


Please airmail 5 week trial plus 
Outlook 
bulletin 


report and your 
Enclosed is $1 


*Serving Investors in SO States and 20 Foreign Nations. 








TENNESSEE GAS 
TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 28¢ per share on 
the Common Stock, payable March 14, 
1961, to stockholders of record on Feb- 


_ ruary 17, 196] 





J. E. IVINS, Secretary 








IS 
FLINTKOTE Diversified Products For Home and Industry 
ee” THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 20, N. 


quarterly dividends have been declared as follows: 


Common Steck": $.30 per share 


Y 


$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock: $1 per share 


$4.50 Series A Convertible 2nd Preferred Stock: $1.12%2 per share 
$2.25 Series B Convertible 2nd Preferred Stock: $.5614 per share 


These dividends are payable March 15, 1961 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business February 15, 1961. 


130" some 


JAMES E. McCAULEY, Treasurer 
February 1, 1961 
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Air REDUCTION 


175t CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


clared a regular quarterly divi 
dend of 62'4é per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company 
pavable on March 6, 1961, to 
holders of 
1961, 


Company, Incorporated 


Board of Directors has de 


record on February 


YALE & TOWNE 
- 292nd Quarterly Dividend 





37¥2¢ a Share 
Payable: 

April 1, 1961 
Record date: 
Mar. 20, 1961 


Declared: 


Jan. 26, 1961 


Elmer F. Franz 
Vice President 
=e and Treasurer 


January 25, 1961 


T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 











THE YALE & TOWNE mrc. co. 
Lock and Hardware Products since 1868 
Materials Handling Equipment since 1875 
Cash dividends paid every year since 1899 
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International Packers (17) pays 80c 
and probably will show around $3 
a share on a consolidated (not re- 
ported) basis for 1960, a poor year 
due to strikes. This company repre- 
sents the former operations of Swift 
International and the former Southern 
Hemisphere operations of Armour & 
Co. It buys cattle and processes them 
in the Argentine and in New Zea- 
land, selling meat in the United King- 
dom and on the Continent. Sales are 
around $400 million a year and the 
company has only 2,846,689 shares is- 
sued of which Armour owns about 
27°.. In a good year it probably can 
earn $6 a share, or even more on a 
consolidated basis. This is a specula- 
tive low-priced issue. It looks like a 
neglected value. 

For a high return, I like U.S. Lines 
(32), paying $2. The dividend looks 
secure over the next year or so and 
may be supplemented by stock. This 
issue, of course, is an investment in 
the Federal Government's ship subsidy 
law. It has been a good law for a long 
time. . . . Regardless of intermediate 
price fluctuations, Kerr-McGee [ (78) 
recommended much lower] looks like 
a good growth stock to own. This 
year’s cash flow should be at least 
$15 a share: all except a $1.20 divi- 
dend will be available for growth. . . 

Garrett Corp. (52) has been disap- 
pointing recently. The poor earnings 
for the last half of 1960 are due to 
moving expenses and to preparations 
for new projects. The management 
expects to earn as much in the fiscal 
year to end in June as it earned a 
year ago. Per share net, however, 
probably will be lower than the 
$5.42 a share reported for last year. 
due to the conversion of the called 
debentures into stock. 

I continue to like the thesis of own- 
ing machinery stocks, such as Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool, Joy Mfg., Chain Belt, 
Link-Belt and Ingersoll-Rand. The 
apparent plan of the Administration 
to increase depreciation allowances 
should help the machinery business 

I also like the thesis that the 
better textile issues may be bought 
on a trading basis. All of the plans to 
increase public buying power should 
work toward more buying of cloth- 
ing. In this connection Burlington 
Mills, Pepperell Mfg., Lowenstein and 
J.P. Stevens are good examples. 

In this column I have tried to sug- 
gest good values rather than stocks 
which have recently been fast-mov- 
ing. I’m opposed to being too greedy 
and to being in too much of a hurry 
to make money. 
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the institutional stock buyer, espe- 
cially of pension and trust funds, of 
educational and charitable organiza- 
tions and mutual funds as well. 

Among the food stocks, I like Corn 
Products (82) whose world-wide 
operations go far beyond the scope 
of its corporate name. While the 
company’s excellent record over the 
years speaks for itself, there are 
two factors which seem to lend addi- 
tional attraction. One is the com- 
pany’s patented process for its Mazola 
margarine to keep its desirable but- 
ter shape without losing its favorable 
fat ratio which, according to cagily 
worded medical opinion, is “highly 
desirable for sound human health” 
(i.e., less cholesterol, therefore less 
danger of heart attacks). 

The other plus for Corn Products 
looks like a reverse twist. While 
Campbell and Heinz will be selling 
American soups in Europe and else- 
where, Corn Products will be making 
and selling the dehydrated soups of 
its 120-year-old German subsidiary. 
KNORR, in the U.S. 

Corn Products’ increasing emphasis 
on branded grocery items. lessening 
the relative importance of the com- 
paratively low-profit margin indus- 
trial products line, augurs well for 
rising earnings. The stock, to be 
split 2-for-1 in April, sells at over 
23 times 1960 profits estimated at $3.50 
a share, and the stock yields barely 
3° on the increased $2.40 dividend 
rate. Yet as a long-term investment. 
it is still desirable. 

Beech-Nut Life Savers (54), after 
almost a decade of comparative stag- 
nation of per share earnings, is head- 
ing towards new records in sales and 
profits, reflecting the results of a more 
agressive advertising policy as well 
as better prices. The company holds 
a prominent, though not leading, 
position in baby foods and chewing 
gum, two areas which are strongly 
favored by the population trend of 
this decade both here and abroad. In 
addition, of course, there are the Life 
Savers, known and sold throughout 
the world. Beech-Nut’s compara- 
tively weak position in the coffee field 
may be appreciably strengthened by 
the recent acquisition of Martinson 
Coffee. 

Last year’s price increases _ for 
chewing gum, the first in several dec- 
ades, augur well for higher profits. 
The violent competition in the baby 
food field also seems to be abating. 
Furthermore, Beech-Nut's entry into 
the European market, where the con- 
venience of baby foods is only begin- 
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Financial World Selects 


jy stocks to Earn More this Year 


While the outlook for 1961 is generally murky and many companies 
will be hard pressed by mounting costs and competition to match 
even 1960 profits—this special study selects a group of companies 
that actually are headed for higher earnings. In addition, these 
selected issues each have excellent growth prospects. Don’t miss this 
“Study for Profits’. Your copy will be sent by return mail. imme- 
diately upon receipt of vour subscription order. 


z= 


Just $20 a year is all it costs to join some 65,000 in- 
vestors who have learned to depend—come what may 
—on the facts and guidance they get from FINANCIAL 
WORLD and its Added Services for the margin of 
safety and profits they want for their investments. 


That’s because FINANCIAL WORLD is focused on bring- 
ing you Sound Stock Values, providing continuous 
direction on hundreds of issues. You also get detailed 
reports on selected securities . . . company and in- 
dustry surveys showing comparative stock merits... 
market outlook ... developing trends . . . supervised 
groups of issues for every investment goal . . . special 
stock studies for action now ... everything you need 
to make the best possible decisions regarding your 
securities in any kind of market. 


Your ‘20 Brings You... 


52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD— 


America’s Pioneer Investment Weekly 
(Cost at newsstands, $26) 


Plus these ADDED SERVICES at ne added cost: 


EACH MONTH for 12 months ; supplement of INDEPENDENT AP- 
stocks, 


PRAISALS of up to 1,800 listed detailed digests of prices, 
earnings, dividends—plus our own Ratincs of investment value 
‘Similar guides cost up to $24 @ year 

“STOCK FACTOGRAPH"’ MANUAL -—320-page indexed review giv- 
ing 55,000 pertinent facts that highlight the good and bad points of 
2,000 companies and their se A ready reference of indis- 
pensable value. (Thousands sold se rately at $5.) 


ADVICE-BY-MAIL as often : nee a week for 52 weeks—our best 
opinion on whether to br t old any stock you inquire about 
that interests you a ne partic r time. (Not available alone at 


any price.) 
BONUS—IF YOU ACT NOW 
You will also receive with your subscription, 
as our 58th Anniversary Gift, this new 72- 
page handbook to profits “Your Step-by-Step 
Guide to Investment Success.” Not available 
for sale at any price 


YOU RISK NOTHING — If this sounds like $20 that will increase 
your income, improve your portfolio and assure investment 
success ... just return the coupon with your check. (A 6-months 
trial offer also includes the bonus and all the above services for 
only $12.) Check your preference. Either offer carries an absolute 
money-back guarantee if not satisfied in 30 days 


Dept. FB8-215, 17 Battery Place 
New York 4, N. Y. 

For payment enclosed send me a Fret 
Copy of “Your Step-by-Step Guide 1 
Investment Success” and ente 


order for the following: 


ZACLPCTAARAPALSSSSTSSTASS 


0 1 year of Frnancrat Wortp, including “Independent Appraisals Stock 
Factograph” Manual, and Advice-by-Mail service—all for $20 
0) 6 months of Frxanctsat Wort, including all the above—for $12 
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NATION'S 
LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
MRED ere!» ASSOCIATION 


“Te 
pays you Ai on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 414%, cur 
rent annual rate + World headquarters for savings 
of 160,000 individuals, corporations, and trusts in 
&0 states, 71 foreign countries « Same, sound man- 
agement policies since 1925 + $38,000,000 reserves 
* Resources: $600,000,000 + Accounts insured by 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. + Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 insured + Funds received 
by 10th, earn from Ist + We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story” 
contains experts’ ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks. Other exciting features! 


() Funds enciosed in amount of $ 


-1 ! 

California Federal Savings & Loan Assn | 

} Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calit | 
1 Please send free “The California Story’’ and | 
| Cal Fea MAIL-saveER to: l 
! Name _ | 
Address eeatnnamenient 
] City Zone State | 
! | 
i | 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





A Growth Company 
Serving 
Growing Industries 


The Board of Directors 
has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
$0.30 per share on the 
common stock payable 
on March 15, 1961 to 
shareholders of record as 
of the close of business 
March Ist. 


R. E. REIMER 
Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer 


January 26, 1961 
Dallas, Texas 


Peeve eveeevee eevee eeeeeeeveen eevee eeeeeee ee ee ee 


DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


--» Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 
New principle that contradicts every idea you’ ve ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest 
without bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 

ou try a new Carey Pipe. Send name today for my 
“REE complete trial offer. Write to: E. A. CAREY, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept.206-B,Chicago 40, II. 
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ning to be appreciated, holds consider- 
able promise. 

Beech-Nut Life Savers has more 
than adequate funds on hand for 
growth and expansion. The latest bal- 
ance sheet shows cash of nearly three 
times current liabilities, while for 
years depreciation charges have been 
in excess of new capital investments. 
At about 18 times estimated 1961 
earnings of at least $3 a share, the 
stock is attractive for conservative 
investment. The $1.70 dividend rate 
provides a return of over 3%. 


SCHULZ 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


Obviously, the “public” was pretty 
skeptical in January of the sustained 
rise that had pushed the S&P Indus- 
trials to their highest level in a year. 
Odd-lot participation remained com- 
paratively low. In a negative way, the 
odd-lotters were bucking a strong 
market, which suggested that more 
sophisticated hands were doing the 
buying (not rising round-lot volume). 
It will now be interesting to see 
whether a positive divergence de- 
velops, that is, whether the odd-lot 
balance actively goes over to the 
sell side against continuing market 
strength. Presumably, to the odd-lot 
theorist such a display of skepticism 
would suggest still higher prices. Per- 
haps more probable, however, and 
certainly more useful to the observer, 
would be a mounting tide of odd-lot 
selling (long and short) during what- 
ever reaction follows the market’s rise 
from the October lows. By the gen- 
erally accepted standards of odd-lot 
theory, this would be pretty strong 
presumptive evidence in favor of a 
general major uptrend. (It is quite 
conceivable that a normal correction 
of recent market strength may not 
materialize until the odd-lotters sur- 
render momentarily and swing sharp- 
ly over to buying for a brief period.) 

p.s. I think you can find some proof to sup- 
port the odd-lot theory in the following facts 
When I first began to write this column for 
Forses late in 1959, I believed its proper func- 
tion was to discuss stocks that were either 
generally newsworthy or held some specific 
speculative appeal for the public. Appar- 
ently, the articles were quite popular. But I 
came to realize that their benefits to readers 
were limited and often short-lived. So, in 
May 1960, I decided not only to disregard 
popular tastes but to limit each column to a 
single stock whose market position I thought 
attractive by rigorously applied technical 
standards, preferably one that had fallen 
from public favor 

Few vof those columns were popular; all 
appeared during the period when odd-lot en- 
thusiasm turned to skepticism. But look at 
the difference between ‘“‘box scores” (as of 
Jan. 27, 1961): Of the 24 stocks selected for 
this column from Nov. 1, 1959 through May 1, 
1960, 13 rose a total of 141 points and 11 de- 
clined a total of 93 points. Of the 14 stocks 
selected from May 15, 1960 through Jan. 15, 
1961, 10 rose a total of 76'2 points, three 
dropped a total of three points, one was un- 
changed. The better showing of the second 


group cannot be attributed to the market's 
rise since late October alone 





Ihe 670,000 owners of Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) will share in the earn- 
ings of the Company by a div- 
idend, 

declared by the Board of 
Directors on February 2, 


1961 and payable March 14, 
1961 


to shareholders of record Feb- 
ruary 10, 1961 at the rate of 
55¢ per share of capital stock. 
1961 is the 79th consecutive 
vear in which cash dividends 


have been paid 


Standard Oil Company 
New Jersey 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 








National 
Distillers ( 
and 
Chemiom Os! 
Corporation 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per share on the outstand 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
March 1, 1961, to stockholders 
of record on February 10, 1961 
The transfer books will not close 
PAUL C. JAMESON 


January 26, 1961 Treasurer 











SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 88 


A regular quarterly divi 
dend of 50 cents per share 
has been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay- 
able March 14, 1961 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Febru 
ary 28, 1961 

W.S. TARVER 
Cocvetars 


Dated: January 28, 1961 
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SUBURBAN 
PROPANE 


GAS CORPORATION 
20 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 


\ CONSECUTIVE 
60" QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 





DIVIDEND INCREASED TO $1.12 

Board of 
quarterly 
Stock to 28¢. 


196] 


Directors increased 


dividend on Common 
payable February 15 
record. 

R. Gould Morehead 
Vice President 
SUBURBAN PROPANE 
GAS CORPORATION 


to stockholder = of 


Financial 





Dependabl ropes yall 
: Sub 








Gas Service 
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CARBIDE 





A quarterly dividend of ninety cents 
(90¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable March 2, 1961 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Feb. 6, 1961. 


Joun F. SHANKLIN 
Secretary and Treasurer 


UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 


r 











~ 





PUGET SOUND POWER 

& LIGHT COMPANY 

Common Stock Dividend 
No. 70 


The Board ot Directors has de- 
elared a dividend of 39c per share 


on Common Stock of Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company 
payable February 15, 1961, to 


stockholders of record at the close 


of business January 25, 1961 
J. H. CLawson 
President 
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At a meeting held January 24, 1961, the Board of 
Directors declared quarterly dividends of $1.09 per 
share on the 4.36°, Convertible Preferred Stock, 
$1.40 per share on the 5.60 Preferred Stock and 
46', cents per share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able March 1, 1961 to all holders of record at the 
business February 10, 1961 


H. S. Netting, Jr., Secretary 


close of 











Railroad Recovery 15 Railroad Leverage 16 Railroad Operating Rat 
COLUMNISTS’ COMMENTS 
American Radiator & Corn Products 47 Link-Belt 4€ 
Standard Sanitary 4 Flintkote 40 Lowenstein 46 
Automatic Radio 32 Garrett 46 McGraw-Edison 32 
Beech-Nut Life Savers 47 General Portiand Cement 40 Masonite 4l 
Burlington Millis 46 Goodrich 32 Pepperell 46 
Caterpillar Tractor 40 iMinois Central 31 j. P. Stevens 46 
Celotex 40 Ingersoll-Rand 46 Stone & Webster 36 
Chain Belt 46 international Packers 46 United Fruit 32 
Chicago Pneumatic Too! 46 Johns-Manville 41 United Shoe Machinery 36 
Cincinnati Milling Machine.. 46 Joy Manufacturing 46 U.S. Lines 46 
Colgate-Palmolive 36 Kayser-Roth 32 Whirlpool 31 
Kerr-McGee 46 
lw ,OrInD 
NEXT ISSUE: 
Straight Furrow. Number one name down on the farm is Deere & Co.. the 


US.’ largest maker of agricultural equipment. 
income, it has 
profit furrow. To learn how, read Forges next issue. 


farmers’ 
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Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me Forses for the period checked: 


C1) 1 Year $7.50 
C) Enclosed is 
CT] New 
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Address 


City 


remarkably 


remittance of $. 


straight—and 





C) 2 Years $12 


C1) 1 will pay whe: 


Despite the ebb and flow of 


lengthening 


F-1215 


[] 3 Years $15 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 





The mark of the immature man is 
that he wants to die nobly for a cause, 
while the mark of a mature man is 
that he wants to live humbly for one. 

—WILHELM STEKEL. 


People seldom improve when they 
have no model but themselves to copy 
after —OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


I hold the unconquerable belief 
that science and peace will triumph 
over ignorance and war, that nations 
will come together not to destroy but 
to construct, and that the future be- 
longs to those who accomplish most 
for humanity —Lovuts PASTEUR 


Go make thy garden as fair as thou 
canst, 
Thou workest never alone; 
And he whose plot is next to thine 
May see it and mend his own. 
—Rosert COLLyer. 


Try not to become a man of success 
but rather to become a man of value 
—ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


To tremble before anticipated evils, 
is to bemoan what thou hast never 
lost —GOETHE. 


In business, as most of it is consti- 
tuted today, a man becomes valuable 
only as he recognizes the relation of 
his work to that of all his associates. 
One worker more or less makes little 
difference to most big organizations, 
and any man may be replaced. It is 
the cumulative effort that counts. 

W. ALTON JONES 


Every time I paint a portrait I lose 
a friend JOHN SARGENT 


Men are never attached to you by 


favors 


NAPOLEON 


He that 


errs will always er 


assures himself he 


neve! 


JOSEPH GLANVILLE 

I find that a great part of the infor- 
mation I have was acquired by looking 
up something and finding something 
else on the way FRANKLIN P. ADAMS. 
Those who can accuse the Ameri- 
those who 
them or who find 
the Americans’ championship of lib- 
erty standing 
ambition. 


cans of being warlike are 
either do not know 


astride their 
Joun Hay 


path of 
WHITNEY. 









50 


Who shoots at the midday sun, 
though he be sure he shall never hit 
the mark: yet as sure he is, he shall 
shoot higher than he who aims at a 
bush. —Puitip SIDNEY. 


Compromise makes a good umbrella 
but a poor roof. —J. R. Lowe.t. 


The most difficult part of getting to 
the 


top of the ladder is getting 
through the crowd at the bottom. 
—ArcH WARD. 
Man’s character is his fate. 
—HERACLITUS 


B. C., FORBES 


About the greatest possession 
of all is a warm, unchangeable 
sense of our brotherhood with 
our fellow humans. Without this, 
we are not fully rich. 


Fear less, hope more; eat less, chew 
more; whine less, breathe more; talk 
less, say more; hate less, love more; 
and all good things are yours. 

—SWEDISH PROVERB. 


All our discontents spring from the 
want of thankfulness for what we 
have -DANIEL DEFOE. 


“Nature” will not longer do the 
work unaided. Nature—if by that we 
mean blind and non-conscious forces 

-has, marvelously, produced man and 
consciousness; they must carry on the 
task to new 
can 


results which she alone 
never reach. —JULIAN HUXLEY 

No single man makes history. His- 
tory cannot be seen, just as one can- 
not see 


grass 


growing. 
Boris PASTERNAK 


Good leadership implies considera- 
tion of those who follow. It requires 
a communication system that works 
both ways—from the bottom up, as 
well as from the top down. 

—Dr. WM. MENNINGER. 


Governments, like clocks, go from 
the motions men give them, and as 
governments are made and moved by 
men, so by them are they ruined, too. 
Wherefore governments rather depend 
upon men than men upon govern- 
ments. —WILLIAM PENN. 


To manage men one ought to have 
a sharp mind in a velvet sheath. 
—GeorcE ELIOT 


You will find men who want to be 
carried on the shoulders of others, 
who think that the world owes them 
a living. They don’t seem to see that 
we must all lift together and pull to- 
gether. —Henry Foro. 


History is the essence of innumer- 
able biographies. —THomas CARLYLE. 


I believe that every right implies a 
responsibility; every opportunity, an 
obligation; every possession, a duty. 

—JouHN D. ROCKEFELLER JR. 


Comfort, opportunity, number, size, 
are not synonymous with civilization. 
—ABRAHAM FLEXNER. 


Liberty is obedience to the law 
which one has laid down for oneself. 
—JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


The scene changes, but the aspira- 
tions of men of good will persist. 
—VANNEVAR BuSH 


Life is a place of service, and in that 
service one has to suffer a great deal 
that is hard to bear, but more often to 
experience a great deal of joy. But 
that joy can be real only if people 
look upon their life as a service, and 
have a definite object in life outside 
themselves and their personal happi- 
ness -Leo TOLsTo! 

It is sometimes the man who opens 
the door who is the last to enter the 
room. —ELIZABETH ASQUITH BIBESCO 
I never did anything worth doing 
by accident; nor did any of my in- 
ventions come by accident: they came 
by work Tuomas ALva EDISON 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 537-page book. Regu- 
lar edition $5 





A Text... 





Talk no more so exceedingly proudly; let 
not arrogancy come out of your mouth: for 


Sent in by Robert Will n, Los the Lord is a God of knowledge, and by 
Angeles, Calif. What your fa : ah 9.9 
wertbe eeek? A Walkie heck is ore him actions are weighed I SAMUEL 2:3 


sented to senders of texts 
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Creating 
a new kind 
of telephone 
service 
























































GENERAL 








Inventing new ways to im- 
prove communications is an 
important part of our busi- 

ness at General Telephone & Electronics. 


For example, there is a new service created 
by our fast-growing subsidiary, Electronic 
Secretary Industries, Inc. It offers a com- 
plete line of patented automatic telephone 
answering machines that any telephone 
company can rent to subscribers for a 
modest monthly charge. These new an- 
swering sets can be attached to the 
phone, and adapted to almost any kind of 
service—from taking absentee reports to 
giving out theatre announcements. They 
call cover any phone 24 hours a day. 


Sales of these new ELECTRONIC SECRE- 
TARY’ answering sets more than doubled 
last year, and the future looks bright. 


Today, General Telephone & Electronics 
brings together the talents of many people, 
and the facilities of many companies, all 
working to advance communications 
through sight and sound. 


By developing new methods and new prod- 
ucts for home and industry, Gen Tel is 
working for what it believes is bound to be 
—a growing future in a growing America, 


=H -Tot igelallom—-l-leig-it-la me lalelel-t ial tom lalem 


General Telephone Operating Companies in 31 states 
General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories Incorporated 
General Telephone & Electronics International Incorporated 
General Telephone Directory Company 
Automatic Electric Company 
Leich Electric Company 
Lenkurt Electric Co., Inc 
Electronic Secretary Industries, Inc, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Lighting Products Division 
Photolamp Division ¢ 
Semiconductor Division 
Parts Division 
Electronic Tubes Division 
Electronic Systems Division 
Chemical & Metallurgical Division 
Home Electronics Division 
Argus Cameras Division 


TELEPHONE £ ELECTRONICS 


730 Third Avenue, New York 17 

















‘61 CHEVY 
ORVAIRS 


CORVAIR 95 
TRUCKS fox 


FOR 


ANY KIND OF FLEET DUTY! 


Now you've got a big family of 
Corvair cars and Corvair 95 trucks 
ready to go to work for you. And 
wait till you see how much they 
save in your fleet operation. 


Three things they’ve all‘ got in 
common: thoroughgoing thrift, 
real dig-in-and-go traction and 
driver-sparing handling ease. The 
thrift part 
Every model, from Corvair coupe 
to Corvan truck, is priced to start 
you saving pronto. And, naturally, 
that air-cooled rear engine never 


vou'll really go for. 


needs costly antifreeze or radiator 
repairs. Mileage? Plenty of it, on 
gas and tires and brakes. 

We could go on and on about 
Corvair’s and 


traction handling 


Hardworking Corvair 95’s: Rampside 


The Corvair Lakewood 500 Station 
Wagon with up to 68 cubic feet 
of space for business gear. 


ease. But we'll let your drivers do 
it for us, once they’ve been pulled 
out of a sticky spot by a Corvair, 
once they’ve wheeled a Corvair 
through knotty traffic. 

Your Chevrolet dealer’s the man 
to see, whether you want a Corvair 
sedan for salesmen or Corvair 95 
pickups for delivery duty. Or both. 
He'll be glad to talk Corvair’s 
kind of thrift over with you in any 
Make that visit soon. 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Case. 


Corvan 


The Corvair 500 4-Door Sedan with nearly 12°7 more underhood cargo space this year. 





